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The Dynamics of Economic Activity 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


On its objective side economic activity is motivated by its 
purpose of ministering to the physical needs of society. This 
objective, which the Scholastics call the finis operis, is inherent 
in the economic process and for this reason is always realized, 
though according to the circumstances in a more or less perfect 
manner. It is this fact which even in the absence of ethical 
considerations forces industrial production on the whole into 
socially useful channels, and which in spite of the selfish attitude of 
individual industrialists converts industry into an institution of 
social service. Hence, whatever subjective aims may enter into 
industrial activity, they cannot completely thwart and nullify its 
basic purpose, for to the extent an enterprise or a business ceases 
to be socially useful it becomes unprofitable. This law, however, 
holds good only with regard to industry in its general effects on 
society, whilst in particular instances the conduct of business, if 
not deliberately directed to its essential purpose of social service, 
may go wide of the mark and work considerable social and 
individual harm. That is the reason why economic liberalism, 
which would leave industry and business entirely to its own 
inherent tendencies, must be repudiated, for though even in that 
case by and large the economic movement would automatically 
result in social good, it would inevitably have many undesirable 
social byproducts. The more extended society becomes, and 
the more complicated the economic life, the more also does it 
become necessary by proper planning and direction to make sure 
that the objective purpose of production is adequately secured. 
Planned economy must supersede random methods of production, 


for automatic self-regulation no longer is sufficient. Thus, if 
113 
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waste is to be avoided, demand to be evenly met and supply to flow 
steadily, society must adjust production to its needs. A very 
simple society may leave the adjustment of supply and demand 
to the market and to the inherent forces of the economic process, 
but when production takes on larger dimensions, when division of 
labor is introduced and when exchange of products becomes a 
prominent feature in the economic scheme, the market is unable 
to fulfill this function, which must then be lifted to the level of 
rational planning and purposive regulation. This is what we 
term “‘production for need.” 


Production for Profit 


Opposed to production for social need is production for profit. 
The economics for profit make individual gain the actuating mo- 
tive of productive activity. In such a system the market, and 
not the need of the community, constitutes the decisive factor. 
The manufacturer produces commodities which are saleable, 
rather than goods which are needed. He is, above all, a salesman 
adjusting production to the chances of profitable selling. Natu- 
rally, in a scheme of this type selling assumes the greatest impor- 
tance, and the merchant receives a position of undue prominence. 
In fact, his position becomes central and everything revolves 
around him. In the final analysis, he commands production and 
both the consumer and the producer are subject to his dictates. 

Certain advantages of this system are obvious. The gain mo- 
tive serves as a potent incentive to economic activity. The 
prospect of gain will stimulate production and lead to a perfecting 
and cheapening of the products. The desire to increase sales re- 
sults in mass-production, which in its turn makes numerous goods, 
otherwise reserved for the few, accessible to the many. Personal 
initiative is encouraged to the utmost, and individual resourceful- 
ness can reach its fullest development. 

The drawbacks of the system are equally obvious. Since in- 
dividual profit is the aim of economic activity, neither the quantity 
nor the quality of production is in any manner regulated with 
reference to social usefulness and the common good. As a conse- 
quence, production may become chaotic, as well as socially harm- 
ful. Things are manufactured in order to sell; now, saleability is 
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not necessarily a criterion of social usefulness. All the evils and 
abuses incidental to the system in question can be logically de- 
duced from its fundamental orientation, which we can sum- 
marize in the following words: 1it produces merchandise to be sold 
rather than goods to satisfy wants. Any wares that will find a 
market outlet will be produced, whether they benefit the com- 
munity or not. Salesmanship stands in the highest esteem. To 
sell a customer goods which he does not need and does not want, 
is considered a high achievement. By the most clever devices men 
are tempted into buying things for which they have little or no 
use, which they cannot really afford, and the purchase of which 
will compel them to forego what they actually do need. This 
situation has bred in our days that commercial spirit which 
vitiates the economic life and knows no scruples. Advertising, 
which of course can have a valuable educative function and serve 
a truly cultural purpose, is almost entirely dominated by the 
spirit of pure commercialism. It stands in the service of the sales- 
man who is not concerned with ministering to real wants but de- 
termined to dispose of his wares at a profit. The resources of 
psychology have been enlisted in behalf of effective salesmanship. 
The salesman has developed a technique to which the average 
man readily succumbs. How many become the victims of a 
smooth and persuasive sales-talk! Many have learned to fear 
the salesman and carefully shun him. High-pressure salesman- 
ship is the natural concomitant of production for profit; the two 
are inseparable and go hand in hand. Weakness of character is 
exploited in the interest of increased sales; carefully built-up 
moral restraints are broken down to remove sales resistance; 
thrift and economy are belittled and improvidence is encouraged. 
A profit regime is bent on selling, and sell it must irrespective of 
the social harm and the spiritual damage which may be done. The 
profit motive diverts productive activity from its real purpose, 
namely, that of creating real goods and satisfying genuine human 
needs. True, it cannot entirely frustrate this inherent purpose, 
but there remains ample leeway for misdirected production. In 
a pure profit system the sound core of honest business, which 
produces and offers real goods and thus renders genuine service 
to the community, is surrounded by a fringe of unwholesome 
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business, which exploits the community by foisting upon it bad 
or inferior commodities or articles which really are not needed. 


Exploitation of Births, Weddings, and Funerals 


There are special occasions in life which are shamelessly and 
unscrupulously exploited in a commercial way, and made to 
yield profit that cannot be morally justified on the basis of ade- 
quate service. Man instinctively wishes to surround certain 
moments in his life with a measure of external splendor. Births, 
weddings, and funerals come under this heading. The tempta- 
tion to indulge in external display on these occasions is very in- 
sidious. The rich set a bad example in this respect, and use 
these events to flaunt their wealth before the eyes of the world. 
An unholy and unworthy rivalry has sprung up in this matter, 
and one seeks to surpass the other in lavish and senseless ex- 
penditure. Business has been quick to seize this opportunity 
for making profits. Well, as far as the rich are concerned, we 
are willing to exonerate business of guilt. In their case business 
merely supplies a demand, and the responsibility lies with the 
rich who have to settle the matter with their own conscience. 
At the moment that is not the point which we are trying to bring 
out. We are now concerned with business practices by which 
those who cannot afford it are induced to incur for ostentatious 
purposes expenses which are beyond their means and will entail 
want and suffering. To exploit the foibles, the folly and the 
vanity of the wealthy may be pardonable, but to extract monetary 
gain from the affections of the poor is certainly a sordid thing. Of 
course, the poor also wish to mark with proper observance the 
solemn happenings to which reference has been made. This serti- 
ment is both legitimate and laudable. A proper celebration of 
the events calls for a certain outlay, which, however, ought to 
be kept well within the limits of one’s means. But we find 
business men who will shrewdly work on the natural sentiments 
of the poor to inveigle them into making excessive and ruinous 
expenses, which later in their calmer moments they will bitterly 
regret. Now, a conscientious man might ask himself if profit 
made under such circumstances can be morally justified. Our 
utterly commercialized business regime fully approves of such 
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methods, for it knows and acknowledges only the supreme law 
of profit regardless of the manner by which it comes. A sensitized 
conscience, responsive to Christian teaching, will feel differently, 
and will be unable to reconcile itself to gain made under such 
conditions. Births, weddings, and funerals are events in which 
various professions are concerned, and in which they have a 
legitimate commercial interest. On these occasions they render 
services for which an appropriate compensation is due. The 
law of profit, however, urges them to exact as high a remuneration 
as is possible, and not to allowthe golden opportunity to slip by 
without making the most of it. So it has come, because there are 
entirely too many who unchristianlike listen to the promptings 
of greed, that these events in the life of the average man constitute 
a serious setback, wiping out his savings and not unfrequently 
heavily mortgaging the future. Small wonder that young couples, 
struggling along to build up a little home, fear the advent of 
every new child, since to be ushered into this visible world is an 
exceedingly costly affair. In a commercialized atmosphere the 
natural joys of life are poisoned, because they have come to be 
associated with intolerable financial burdens entirely dispro- 
portionate to the professional services rendered on the occasion. 
At every step profit exacts its heavy toll and casts its dark shadow 
over the weary path of human life. 

By the same token, the calamities of life are converted into 
financial disasters and unduly aggravated by the unnecessary 
expenses with which profit-hungry business saddlesthem. Give an 
undertaker the chance, and he will run up a bill that will absorb 
the last available penny. The business has so cleverly worked 
up public opinion that even the poorest families would feel 
ashamed to give the deceased members a plain and unostentatious 
funeral. They will rather go without food than dso without 
certain incidentals which they are made to regard as indispensable, 
and which in the bill are set down at a high figure though their 
actual cost is trivial. All this in the name of profit! If high- 
powered, profit-seeking salesmanship is repulsive everywhere, it 
is particularly offensive when the shadow of death has descended 
upon a household, and overwhelming sorrow has produced a mood 
of indifference to business matters and broken down all sales 
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resistance. That a respectable profession will habitually take 
advantage of such a situation, indicates how far we have drifted 
in the direction of unadulterated commercialism, and how dulled 
the modern business conscience has become. Where profit is 
involved, self-respect and common decency are overriden and 
pushed into the background. By way of illustration let us take a 
concrete case which is by no means exceptional, and which will 
reveal the whole meanness of the profit mentality. A poor wo- 
man loses her husband and wishes to give him a becoming but 
simple and inexpensive funeral—which in her circumstances is 
the only sensible thing to do, since the illness of the deceased has 
left very little of their savings, and the insurance to be paid is 
pitifully small. But her plans will be upset. It becomes known 
that she is in possession of a little money, and now no rest is given 
her until her last penny is spent on the gaudy display which she has 
been made to understand is due to the memory of her departed 
husband, and which she could not dare to refuse without incurring 
permanent disgrace. Thus wrought upon, she gives her consent 
to every item suggested until the persuasive salesman has as- 
sured himself that the well has run dry. It might be objected 
that there is nothing improper in such a procedure, and that the 
woman was free to reject the accessories proposed and to hold on 
to her money. This is only partially true, for her state of mind 
has rendered her incapable of clear thinking and very suggestible; 
a well-meaning man would have dissuaded her from making 
such silly purchases, even if as a consequence his profits had been 
diminished. There are others who use the misfortunes of man for 
selfish gain. We mention only the corporation lawyer who gets 
his firm out of paying compensation for an accident; the claim 
agent who by threats and cajolery prevails on an injured person 
to renounce his claim for an insufficient out-of-court settlement; 
the inheritance lawyer who pockets exorbitant fees for settling an 
estate; the realtor who tricks his clients by dummy sales; the 
accident lawyer who retains for himself the lion’s share of the 
award made to his client; the business man who, engaging in 
hazardous deals, is careful to deed over his property to his wife. 
There are many of this ilk, all worshippers at the altar of profit. 
These are the minor offenders, and they are to be found in all 
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professions and in every type of business. When we survey the 
host of those who prey on the misfortunes of man for the sake of 
gain, we are reminded of the word of Our Lord: ‘“Wheresoever the 
body shall be, thither the eagles also will be gathered together.’’! 
Only for ‘‘eagles’”’ we would prefer to substitute “‘vultures.’”’ The 
profit motive has gangrened business from top to bottom, in- 
fecting the great and the small in varying degrees. Our denun- 
ciations usually are levelled at the mighty evil-doers, and we over- 
look the petty “‘chiseller’’ who infests every walk of life. 

Industry, business and commerce should be social service, and 
usually are; but the unholy desire for profit converts them into 
means for selfish enrichment. Unquestionably, the profit motive 
has a valid function in economic life, but in a purely acquisitive 
system it becomes exaggerated and distorted and the source of 
numerous abuses. When properly subordinated to the motive 
of service, it plays an important and valuable part in economic 
dynamics. A pure profit economy is identical with the glorifica- 
tion of selfishness, and, whereas self-love is both morally un- 
objectionable and a powerful stimulus to activity, selfishness, 
which is inordinate self-love, stands morally condemned and 
transforms the natural human instinct of acquisitiveness into 
the vice of greed. As a consequence, it may be stated that the 
organization of production according to the principle of profit 
possesses certain excellent features, and makes for remarkable 
material and technical development, but at the same time sub- 
jects human nature to almost irresistible temptations and fosters 
qualities which result in social harm and defeat, for large sections 
of the community, the very purpose of economic activity. For- 
tunately, an unmitigated profit system cannot exist, as it would 
utterly wreck human society; but the actually prevailing order, 
in which the gain motive holds wellnigh absolute sway, has gone 
too far in that direction. 


Production Regulated by Social Needs 


By way of contrast we will now set forth the salient characteris- 
tics of an industrial scheme constructed after the pattern of social 
service. The regulating principle of such a system would be to 





1 Luke, xvii. 37. 
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supply amply the needs of the community. This principle would 
not only in an implicit manner inspire economic activity, as is 
also the case in the profit system, but would become the formative 
dynamic element determining the entire structure of the industrial 
order and directing all productive processes immediately to the 
final purpose of supplying the collective needs of the national 
household.?, Commodities would be manufactured for use and 
not for sale. The manufacturer would cease to be an independent 
producer and become a social functionary who would have his 
task assigned to him. There would be no random and haphazard 
production, and waste would be eliminated. Only such goods 
as are really needed would be produced and only in the quantity 
required. Misdirected production could be entirely stopped and 
overproduction avoided, because production would be completely 
subordinated to social consumption. 

In theory, such a system would have.undisputed advantages. 
It strongly appeals to reason and common sense, for what is more 
reasonable and sensible than that production be regulated by its 
ultimate purpose, consumption, and not be left to the fluctuations 
of the market which, if at all, only imperfectly reflects the real 
wants of the community and but too frequently stands in the 
service of depraved consumption and misguided demand? In 
practice, however, serious difficulties are attached to a system of 
this kind. It is moreover fraught with great danger. 

The actual attempts at social reconstruction on this basis 
which have been made in our times will give us pause and tend to 
chill our first fervor and enthusiasm. These attempts are either 
in the direction of Communism or state regulation of industry, 
Nevertheless, this fact does not necessarily discredit the idea, 
but merely indicates that in carrying it out caution and circum- 
spection are desirable. The perils connected with this system 
are inherent in its nature, as we will presently see. 

The first problem confronting us is that of determining what 
the community needs, since the public wants are not to become 
articulate and vocal through demand. The question is one both 
of quantity and quality. That this is a thorny problem goes with- 


2 “Handbuch der Sozialethik.” By Dr. Heinrich Weber and Dr. Peter Tisch- 
leder (Essen). 
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out saying. The next step presents even greater difficulties and 
possibilities of abuse, for if production is to be adjusted to the 
needs of public consumption, it must be regulated and controlled 
in the strictest and most rigid manner. Drastic regimentation 
and closest supervision of all branches of industry would be im- 
perative. After this comes the vital question of the distribution 
of the supply. On what basis is this distribution to be effected? 
This is the crucial point which has proved a stumbling block 
to all socialistic and communistic systems, because they cannot 
get over it without either reducing themselves to absurdity or 
belying their basic principles. 

At all events, it is apparent that such a system could not work 
without setting up an exceedingly complicated bureaucratic 
administration, centralizing the economic life of the nation, and 
resorting to a widespread and continual use of coercion. 








Sermonettes for November 
By THE RIGHT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt. D. 


We may look at the subject of November devotions from a 
homiletic standpoint. These devotions vary in different par- 
ishes. A pastor writes me that in one parish in his city the Ro- 
sary, without Benediction, is recited every night, and that in his 
own parish the Stations of the Cross are given every Sunday and 
Friday evening. Outside of these two parishes, he knows of no 
special devotions for November. 

Obviously, such pious exercises as these are doubly helpful. They 
serve to keep alive the spirit of two fundamentally important 
practices of Catholic piety. Offered up for the souls in purga- 
tory, they give point to the Catholic doctrine of the Communion 
of Saints. 

Meanwhile, however, we might fairly suppose that a short and 
somewhat informal ‘‘talk’’ would, because of a series of varying 
themes with varying treatment given to them by different 
preachers, confer a pleasing sense of expectancy in the pious folk 
who otherwise might experience a tiresome sameness, week after 
week for a whole month, in the stated and unvarying devotions. 
The Hymns of the Hours in the Breviary warn us of this danger. 
They point out how the Divine Architect planned a pleasing 
variety in the seasons of the year and even in the hours of each 
day. In one of the Breviary hymns we thank our Heavenly 
Father for this variety. We thus address Him: 


Qui temporum das tempora 
Ut alleves fastidium. 


_ There is an art—and not a wholly negligible one—that can help 
us to avoid a feeling of boredom in excellent things. Pagan 
Rome, amidst its amusements of several kinds, lamented its 
tedium vitz, although God provided seasons of the year and 
hours of the day that help towards relief from monotony. 

A discourse of eight minutes at the evening devotions ought to 
provide a pleasing variety in the character of the evening devo- 
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tions. It is of course true that even such a brief discourse might 
still prove tedious because of a preacher’s sameness of manner in 
treating any theme, the monotony of his voice or gestures, and 
the unnecessary solemnity of his bearing. But if his themes be 
nicely varied, variously treated, and appropriately illustrated 
with anecdotes and with accredited quotations giving expression 
to unusual points of view by notable personalities, the sermon- 
ette or little talk ought to prove attractive both in itself and in its 
interposition in the more or less static devotions adopted in a 
parish. 

Some such anecdotes and quotations have occurred to me. 
Perhaps they will be serviceable in this matter of November de- 
votions, to which they have a fair amount of relativity in their 
subject-matter. And once a preacher’s mind is set upon an 
original acquisition of such details, his reading, whether specific 
or only general, will soon place a goodly store of relevant matter 
at his command. That is to say, once his mind is directed to- 
wards a task of this kind, he will be able, as it were, to find ‘“‘books 
in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything,”’ 
as Shakespeare happily noted. 

(1) An aged Presbyterian clergyman, now dead, was highly es- 
teemed as a hymnologist. In the year 1925 he published a vol- 
ume, ‘“Hymns Original and Translated.’’ His sixteen transla- 
tions were, all of them, made from the great storehouse of our 
Catholic Latin hymnody. As he was a Presbyterian clergyman 
(the Rev. Dr. Louis F. Benson), we may esteem it as rather a 
curious thing that he should have placed, as a formal ‘‘Dedica- 
tion’’ of his book, an original poem bearing the title of ‘‘All-Souls’ 
Day.” Its three short stanzas permit a full quotation: 


All-Souls’ Day 


A road soon lost in shadow either way; 

Bared boughs above against the darkening gray; 
The hush of a November afternoon, 

Too late for sunshine and for stars too soon. 


Soft breaths of twilight that unspoken fall 

About God’s House, beyond the roadside wall 

Guarding inviolate its graves; a gate 

Where they who come keep tryst with them that wait :— 
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Peace to all souls remembered or forgot; 
And to all friends the love that changes not, 
If they have caught the sunrise from the hill 
Or at my side are pressing forward still. 


The first line of the third stanza is arresting: ‘‘Peace to all souls 
remembered or forgot”! This is substantially a prayer which 
seems to be equivalent to our Catholic supplications on All Souls’ 
Day, although the formal theology of the Presbyterian poet 
would not permit of prayers for the souls in purgatory. And the 
stanza does not contemplate alone the souls of departed relatives 
or friends, because its two closing lines specifically concern two 
classes of friends: those who ‘‘have caught the sunrise from the 
hill,’’ but also those who as yet remain on earth and “are pressing 
forward still.” The sentiment of the stanza appears thus to be as 
widely comprehensive as is our Catholic doctrine of the Com- 
munion of Saints. For in our prayers for the dead we include, 
not only our relatives and friends, but as well ‘‘all souls” that 
may be “remembered or forgot’”’ by those who had in life been 
near and dear to them. 

(2) “Anima naturaliter christiana.’”’ Our Catholic remem- 
brance of the dead in our prayers is Catholic doctrine, indeed, but 
it also is a most natural instinct with us. The holocaust of lives 
in the hideous World War almost succeeded in destroying the 
cold Protestant doctrinal aloofness towards the dead. The 
natural instinct of any Christian humanity was to pray for the 
dead soldiers. This instinct of religious minds had received formal 
approval in the Old Testament, as we perceive in the account 
of how the valiant Judas Machabeus sent a collection of twelve 
thousand drachms of silver to Jerusalem ‘“‘for sacrifice to be of- 
fered for the sins of the dead, thinking well and religiously of the 
resurrection (for if he had not hoped that they that were slain 
should rise again, it would have seemed superfluous and vain to 
pray for the dead), and because he considered that they who had 
fallen asleep with godliness, had great grace laid up for them. 
It is therefore a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead, 
that they may be loosed from their sins” (II Mach., xii. 43-46). 
Any truly religious mind might well meditate seriously on the 
words of the inspired writer of the Old Testament. 
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(3) Our Heavenly Father has placed this religious instinct in 
our hearts, and His Church upon earth has granted many in- 
dulgences for various practices of piety in behalf of the dead. 
Just at present I wish to speak on only two of them. 

Pope Pius X granted a plenary indulgence to be gained by the 
faithful on the usual conditions, and applicable to the Holy Souls, 
for each visit to a church or semi-public oratory on All Souls’ Day. 
It is very interesting to reflect that he granted this immense privi- 
lege on June 24, 1914—that is to say, only a very short time be- 
fore the World War. Elsewhere I remarked upon this somewhat 
startling fact: ‘‘One could almost fancy that the Holy Father had 
had an intimation of the millions of young and vigorous men who 
were to go suddenly to untimely graves during the World War; 
at that time little more than a month away.” I also com- 
mented upon the next wonderful grant in favor of the Holy Souls 
which was made by Pope Benedict XV, the immediate successor 
of Pope Pius X. Benedict XV extended throughout the whole 
world the privilege of celebrating three Masses on All Souls’ Day. 
He granted this shortly after the commencement of the great war, 
noting in his Apostolic Constitution the Catholic doctrine that 
the Holy Souls can be helped by the suffrages of the faithful and 
particularly by the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. He wrote of the 
traditional piety of the faithful in this respect, and lamented the 
awful spectacle afforded by that war of so many men, in the very 
flower of their age, falling into untimely graves. It might even 
seem that, twenty-five years before the World War, Pope Leo 
XIII had some prescience of its near approach. For in the year 
1888, the whole month of November having been set aside as a 
season of pious remembrance of the dead, he granted to the faith- 
ful who should perform some pious practice for the Holy Souls 
every day during the whole month, whether in public or in pri- 
vate: first, an indulgence of seven years and seven quarantines on 
each day of the month, emphasizing thus the aspect of daily per- 
formance; secondly, a plenary indulgence, under the usual condi- 
tions, once during the month on any chosen day. These various 
indulgences are applicable to the Holy Souls. 

(4) All such comforting religious devotions, as well as others in- 
dicated by previous Popes, put into concrete practice both the 
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natural and the religious aspirations of the Catholic people. 
Now, these Catholic aspirations stand out in strong contrast 
with what the non-Catholic world has done for the dead soldiers 
in the World War. Once a year, in every country which was en- 
gaged in that frightful holocaust of blood and treasure, there is a 
solemn ceremony of placing a wreath on the tomb of ‘“‘The Un- 
known Soldier.’’ I have called this ceremony a ‘‘solemn”’ one. 
So it is. But nevertheless it still remains a cold ceremony in 
spite of the oratory which ordinarily accompanies it. For amidst 
all the pomp and solemnity of the ceremony, we may easily con- 
jecture that the officials who are engaged in it are echoing, in 
their hearts, the thought expressed by the American patriotic 
poet, George H. Boker, in his Dirge for a Soldier: 


Lay him low, lay him low, 

In the clover or the snow! 

What cares he? He cannot know. 
Lay him low. 


‘He cannot know!’ What, in truth, cares he for the solemn 
strains of the military band, for the speeches delivered over his 
poor dust, or for the wreath placed on his marble tomb? This 
will be the question lying deepest in the minds of the Gold-star 
Mothers who are Catholics and who attend the ceremony. Such 
Catholic mourners as these know very well that what their dead 
son really needs—and what, if only he could now speak, he would 
plead for with a constant and most pitiful yearning—is the kindly 
offering of prayers and sacrifices for the repose of his soul. It is 
by such remembrances of the dead as these that Catholics trans- 
late a natural sentiment into a supernatural virtue of true charity. 

Now, it might seem that something of this thought was in the 
mind of the poet who composed the pathetic Dirge for a Soldier, 
for he ends the poem with a reference to the next world in which 
the dead soldier now dwells ‘‘forever and forever’: 


Leave him to God’s watchful eye; 

Trust him to the hand that made him. 
Mortal love weeps idly by; 

God alone has power to aid him. 
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If, as the poet says, mortal love expresses itself merely in idle 
tears, that love is not helpful. It is futile, since God alone has 
power to aid him. Let, then, his surviving comrades-in-arms, 
let his relatives and friends who mourn his passing, solicit that 
aid from God which is promised to our prayers, and which Holy 
Mother Church so hopefully begs for both in the Sacrifice of the 
Mass and in her indulgenced devotions for the relief of the souls 
in purgatory. True it is that all of these beseechings for the souls 
in purgatory are by way of what is called suffrage, because the 
Church has the power of the keys only for those who are living on 
earth. But, nevertheless, the prayers of Holy Church are justly 
hopeful in respect even of those who have departed from this life. 
And so while, as the poet says, ‘‘God alone has power to aid him,”’ 
Holy Church still has the wonderful power, due to the Commun- 
ion of Saints, to intercede constantly with God for the souls in 
purgatory, and to associate all of us with herself in this piety, in 
this pity, for the helpless dead. 

(5) The thought that is enshrined in the ceremonies at the 
grave of ‘““The Unknown Soldier”’ is akin to the thought expressed 
by the American poet, James Russell Lowell, when his mind re- 
verted to the many unknown benefactors of the human race who 
strove manfully, each in his own special way and sphere of life, to 
increase our knowledge, to elevate our artistic tastes, to improve 
our civil institutions, and in one or other of a dozen ways to help 
humanity along the path of progress. Lowell was standing one 
evening in a chapel of the great cathedral, the Duomo, at Florence. 
He was inspecting an old fresco which, while not wonderful from 
an artistic standpoint, had taught some good lessons in painting 
to the young Raphael and to Michelangelo, who afterwards be- 
came such grand masters in that art. The name of the old 
painter is known, but so much mystery enshrouded his after life 
and his death that he remains, in the history of art, as practically 
an unknown figure. He was thus typical, in Lowell’s fancy, of a 
great multitude of nameless people who had done good service 
to humanity. And therefore Lowell ends his poetic apprecia- 
tion of the nameless dead with a sort of silent toast to their 
memory: 
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And so, when rings the health to those 
Who live in story and in song, 

O Nameless Dead who now repose 
Safe in Oblivion’s chambers strong, 
One cup of recognition true 

Shall silently be drained to you. 


All that Lowell, a Protestant poet, could do was to honor the 
Nameless Dead with his poetic tribute. But during the whole 
month of November in particular, and frequently during the 
other months of the year, Holy Mother Church wishes to remind 
us of our duty of prayer for the dead—of prayer, not merely for 
our own dead relatives and friends and benefactors, but as well 
for the multitudes among the Nameless Dead who were her 
children, who were our fellow-servants in Catholic duty, and who 
are fellow-participants with us in the Communion of Saints. 

And so it is that, although the month of November is in a spe- 
cial and peculiar way dedicated to the pious and helpful memory of 
the dead, our Holy Mother the Church wishes us to carry our 
kindly remembrance of the dead in our daily thoughts through- 
out the whole of the year. Thus, the month of November is, as 
it were, a thirty-day course of instruction in a training school of 
piety which is to fit us for similar pieties during the rest of the 
year. 

This view of November might well lead some of us, perhaps, to 
a little examination of conscience. Is it possible that any of us 
are content with the loving inscription on a tombstone? Perhaps 
I may be permitted to quote from an article I wrote some years 
ago for the N.C.W.C.: 


“‘A modest tombstone tries to make both the relatives of a dead 
person, and the casual passerby, remember the dead with prayers. 
I doubt if any passerby offers a special prayer for the unknown dead 
whose tombstone is only one of thousands thronging God’s Acre. 
Is it possible, however, that the tombstone invites the relatives (and, 

‘indeed, only the very nearest) to an annual visit to the cemetery, 
and is forgotten during the rest of the year? 

“Alas, the stone sags in time and leans awkwardly out of plumb, 
its lettering grows fainter and fainter in the passing of time, the metal 
railings that define and protect the lot fall from their sockets, and 
the annual flowers have long since ceased to come as a formal testi- 
mony to remembrance. 
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“It is a truer love which abides throughout the whole year and 
which is fed by the daily habit of indulgenced prayers. The ‘grand- 
est’ of funeral processions, the most monumental of marble struc- 
tures at the grave—these things do not necessarily imply a truly 
loving remembrance: ‘For love, oh, love alone can bridge the grave’ 

‘(as one poet—now dead—sang), can summon help from beyond the 
grave for the soul that has gone far, far beyond the grave into the 
eternal life of the hereafter. 

“Holy Mother Church reminds us of all this in several striking 
ways. The annual Commemoration of all the Faithful Departed 
on November 2, with its gracious permission of three Masses on 
that day for each priest to celebrate, is like a clarion call to remem- 
brance of our dead and of all those who die in the peace of the Lord. 
The devotions running through the whole month of November 
familiarize us with the thought of this sweet charity towards the 
Poor Souls, and thus instruct us in methods of similar suffrages to be 
performed throughout every year.” 


The inspiration for such a warning may have come to me from 
the opening line of a Catholic hymn beginning with the words: 
‘Pray for the dead at noon, at eve.”’ I sang the hymn as a boy 
in the parish school. Later in life I feared that some of us might 
entertain more of a sentimental than of a truly pious remembrance 
' of departed relatives and friends—and accordingly the little 
article began as follows (after attention had been called to the 


hymn): 


‘“‘A remembrance of our dead may be merely sentimental, however; 
and the hymn tells us simply just in what our remembrance of the 
dead ought to consist, namely, in fervent prayers rather than in 
futile tears or sentimental phrases. Especially should we guard 
ourselves against what Father Faber humorously called ‘household 
canonization’—a repetitious laudation that may unconsciously 
lead us to forget the abiding duty of prayers and suffrages for our 
dead.” 


No doubt, I might well have ended my brief article with the 
wholesome reflection that, when we thus pray for the dead, we are 
reminding ourselves of our own future and inevitable death—a 
great thought to harbor in one’s mind. 








Catechist and Catechism 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 
II. A Labor of Love 


We assume that the Acerbo Nimis of Pius X (April 15, 1905), 
the Decree on Catechetical Instruction (Sacred Congregation of 
the Council, January 12, 1935), and the relevant Canons are 
sufficiently well known to absolve us from the need of summarizing 
them here, though we shall probably have to allude to all of them 
sooner or later. 


What is the ultimate aim of all teaching? To impart informa- 
tion which (1) shall be assimilated, (2) shall provoke interest, 
and (3) shall lead the pupil actually to like and even love the 
things about which he has been taught. But in the past, at any 
rate, and in many places “‘Catechism’”’ was not taught; what was 
taught often remained meaningless in the pupil’s mind; teacher 
and taught alike found the religious instruction lesson as dull as 
anything else in the curriculum; and a child left school utterly 
without affection for the truths of the Faith or for its practice. 

Pius X, in Acerbo Nimis, gave the very blackest account of the 
decay of the Faith due to ignorance of the Faith, with the conse- 
quent corruption of morals even among Christians. He said: 
“From this we are justified in deducing . . . that the duty of 
teaching the sacred ‘catechesis’ has either been but negligently 
performed, or altogether omitted.”” We remember, in Croatia, 
being lost in admiration at the numbers who went to Holy Com- 
munion during a Congress. 

“‘Yes,’’ said a priest to me, “but that will not last. They know 
nothing about their Faith. We had always assumed that our 
Catholics were Catholics, and had never really instructed them. 
Nor had we noticed that a cheap popular press and a very cor- 
ruptive cinema had come into existence amongst us; so for years 
our younger generation has been indoctrinated by others than 
ourselves, and of course since the terrible smashing of received 
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opinions or rather practices by the War our young people are 
already totally different from their parents, and their children 
will be more different still.” 

Hence, the teaching of Christian Doctrine had to be re-invented, 
and everyone was afraid that it might be too late. It is known 
that there was no real teaching of any sort in Russia. When the 
nuns were expelled from France, we remember that the clergy 
lamented: ‘‘But now there will be no one who can teach Cate- 
chism!"’ What about the parents? They were the last people, it 
appeared, who could do this. This surely is one argument against 
the canalizing of Catholic activity within ecclesiastical banks only! 
Priests and nuns cannot do the whole work, and in the matter of 
religious education are not meant to. It is the home that is under 
the first obligation. No wonder that Rome insists and re-insists 
on the extreme difficulty of teaching faith and morals to a child 
who witnesses them, if not defied, at least disregarded in its 
home. 

It is interesting, too, to see how Pius X inveighs against those 
who find simple instruction to be an irksome task, who prefer to 
preach rhetorical sermons or even to write laborious and learned 
books. Of course, the Pope approved of sermons, and also of the 
books. ‘“‘But how few, how very few,’’ said he, ‘“‘can preach those 
sermons without at least a certain amount of complacency; and 
how few, how very few, will ever read the books!’’ But what the 
Holy Father simply would not tolerate was the idea that to teach 
Catechism was beneath the dignity of parish-priests or rectors; 
indeed, we were actually told in Rome at that time that very 
many dignitaries did disdain this simple duty and handed it over 
to almost anyone—as suited, precisely, to under-scrubs! And 
they openly proclaimed their motive! This evidently was why 
St. Ignatius used not only to insist on the early Jesuits teaching 
religious doctrine to the “‘ruder ruck,’’ but to emphasize that there 
was no disgrace, but rather glory, in doing so. And the 1935 
Decree, after quoting Pius X as to the Faith in modern times 
having become ‘‘utterly sick and intermortua’’ (at death’s door?), 
keeps asking that all who are fitted—whether priests, religious, 
or layfolk, whether commanded to do so or invited—should 
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give their help to instruction, ‘willingly, nay, with interior 
delight. God loves the cheerful giver!’’! 

We have, therefore, to admit that over wide areas of the 
Church’s terrain Catechism was not taught: religious instruction 
was, quite simply, not given. An exterior practice was kept up, 
because it was an hereditary custom todo so. This is something 
that the Decree explicitly deplores: ‘‘nec ea (que ad religionem 
pertinent) veluti hereditario more transmissa tantum teneat.” 
This throws light on (e.g.) Spain—and even Ireland. 

Meanwhile, the ‘‘under-mind’’ (subconscious mind) on which 
in this country we keep so desperately insisting—that mind, 
those ways of thinking, those preferences and standards of 
judgment which may remain half-hidden even from those who 
possess them, which cannot (either from fear or for sheer in- 
articulacy) be revealed to ‘‘superiors’’ but must always be 
“‘sensed,”’ so to say—that “‘under-mind’’ is to-day being formed 
by ‘‘interests’” which are assimilated as doctrine was not. Take 
one of the doctrines that the first Christians assimilated thor- 
oughly— that they had been ‘‘chosen,’’ called, rescued out of a 
pagan and dying world. The “elect, royal, priestly people” 
was what they felt themselves to be, and indeed were. Do most 
of our fellow-Catholics feel like that to-day? Is the millionaire 
humble, is the starving operative triumphant, because he knows 
that, as a Catholic, he is chosen, rescued, a son of God, a co-heir 
with Christ, destined to everlasting life? ‘“‘Love your neighbor as 
yourself... . Take up your cross daily—go daily to the gallows 
or the electric chair—following Me.’’ Here are two sentences that 
have pattered on our brains like leaves falling in an unending 
autumn from the trees, and about as unnoticeably. A dead leaf 


1I may be forgiven a personal reminiscence. During an audience with Pius 
X, the Pope said tome: ‘What are you doing in our house?” 

“Collating manuscripts of Ausonius in your library, Holy Father!’ 

He smiled ruefully, put his hands on my shoulders, and exclaimed: ‘‘Poveretto” 
(Poor fellow)! 

Then I asked him to bless the contemporary endeavor to ensure retreats for the 
working classes, unmoneyed and unleisured. How did his smile change! How vigor- 
ous was his response! And later I had occasion to say to Pius XI: 

“The first time I met Your Holiness was in the Ambrosian, where I was collating 
Ausonian MSS.” 

“I remember,” said he, and alluded to the manuscripts in detail, adding with a 
sigh: ‘In those days we were mutch less busy.” ; 

Then again I mentioned retreats and other enterprises for working men: how did 
his face, too, light up, how emphatic his response! 
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falls on our hat, blows off, or is whisked off. How much deeper 
do these sentences penetrate? How sad must many a bishop 
feel when, examining children before Confirmation, he is given 
the Catechism answer pat, but is quite sure the child has no real 
notion of what it means, and when he knows he dare not probe 
lest the ignorance become all too obvious!? 

Now as to “‘interest.”” It would be “‘interesting’’ to us teachers 
to know how many learners are “interested” by the dogma of 
the Trinity. Suppose the Church announced that development 
of dogma had enabled us to say that there were, after all, Four 
Persons, or only Two—how many of our people would be “‘in- 
terested”? They would certainly be mildly surprised; but for 
practical purposes they would feel that their new spiritual situa- 
tion was much of a muchness. Suppose the Pope abolished the 
breaking of the Host and the putting of a fragment into the 
chalice, how many of us priests would be seriously distressed, 
and feel that they had lost something that “‘interested’’ and even 
thrilled them? How many of us are vitally “interested” by the 
Prophecies of Holy Saturday, and would feel like lost men if 
they were eliminated? How many of us would say them, if they 
were made optional? 

At the other extreme, the Communist has plenty to say that 
cannot possibly fail to “interest” his hearers—what concerns their 
rent, their houses, their general material well-being. It is useless 
for a priest merely to say: 

“You ought to worry about your ‘mansions of eternity.’ I, 
it is true, am comfortably housed; you are maybe in verminous 
domiciles. But never mind: what you really want to attend to 
is heaven!” 

A man really cannot be so “interested”’ in eternity as he is in 
what is likely to happen to him to-morrow. Any intelligent 
person can see that eternity matters more than time, but any 
imaginative person can see that time and its problems seem more 
pressing than other-world ones. Once I asked a stevedore which 

2 In South Africa, a score or so of natives had been saved up for me to have the 
joy of baptizing them. A minute creature kept hold of my stole and could hardly be 
made to let go. She was questioned about the devil, his works and his pomps. 

“‘What are pomps?”’ the poor little creature was asked. 


PX the little devils,” she replied—and maybe was not too wrong in spirit-haunted 
rica! 
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he “‘liked’’ best—Mass or a football match. He was, of course, 
bewildered: 

“Nobody never asked me no such a question before!’’ 

Nor was the question fair, for we like them, if at all, in different 
ways. But he blazed up: 

“‘’Ow do I know what ee’s doing at t’other end of the church?” 

He did not know; he was not interested; he could not care; 
the match took precedence over Mass in every way save a mystical 
one. I pass over the notion of “threat.’’ No one told him that 
he would go to hell if he did mot go to the football match. 

Still, what about fear? Whatever be our perspective, we can- 
not but agree that fear is not the pivot of the Christian Faith or 
life. Therefore, no education should be imparted primarily in 
terms of fear, whether the threat be of temporal or of eternal 
punishment. In any case, fear is the opposite of love—“perfect 
love casteth out fear’’—and no one is likely to love anything that 
he has always associated with fear or pain. Yes, we have to 
aim at interest, not boredom; at love, not fear. Now, so far as 
I remember, the Roman documents hardly mention punish- 
ments—except in the case of parents who do not do their duty in 
regard of their children (and again I do not know how far such 
parents would worry if they were, e.g., forbidden the Sacraments!) ; 
but they do mention prizes, and this introduces the whole ques- 
tion of competition. We cannot possibly assert that no reward 
should be given to merit; but I would suggest that we should be 
especially careful about competition in anything connected with 
religious doctrine. Anyone who can recollect his school days 
knows what a sense of defeatism was generated if there was a 
subject in which he always failed. Only the specially self-reliant 
or ambitious would say to himself: ‘I will not be conquered 
by this beast of a subject!’ When the year’s examinations 
came round, I used always to calculate my chances on the 
assumption that in arithmetic anyway I should fall behind, 
whereas I could hope to get home in French, etc. And such 
became my loathing for arithmetic that there was not the 
slightest chance of my doing any of it when I need not. 

It would be very dangerous, then, if we ‘‘implemented” in 
such or such a child the idea that Catechism was beyond him; 
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that religious doctrine was worse than anything else; that any- 
way, once these hated competitive exams were over, never 
again would he open the Catechism. 

It has sometimes been found that, if a child simply cannot do 
one subject and hates it, it is quite useful to drop that subject 
for a time, set the child at something that he likes, help him to 
work at that intelligently, and after (say) a year put him back at 
the “unsuccessful” subject and see whether his brain, now 
developed and accustomed to succeeding in one branch of study 
at any rate, is not far more fit to tackle what it used to fail at. 

We obviously cannot cut religious doctrine out altogether; but 
is seems to me that ‘‘Christian Doctrine’’ taken in all its aspects is 
so varied and so rich that a child might be diverted to scripture 
history, liturgy, some aspect of Mass or the Sacraments, which 
he might like and at which he might succeed, and be allowed to 
postpone for a while the mere getting of the Catechism by heart. 
For my part, I could learn anything by heart, and would have 
done very well at “Catechism”; but the less I thought, the better 
I learned such lessons. Precisely in proportion as I was taught to 
think (long after I left school), the more impossible did it become 
for me to learn anything whatsoever by heart. On the other 
hand, certain parts of any author would ‘‘appeal”’ to me as other 
parts did not; and I could build up my entire appreciation of that 
author on the appealing parts, and force myself to learn the dull 
parts for their sake. Finally, knowledge of the author spread 
itself out and ceased to be lop-sided. The point of this is that one 
should take every possible means to prevent ‘‘religious doctrine” 
from becoming associated with the emotion of fear or dislike. If 
you dislike a “‘subject,’’ nothing is more likely than that you will 
discard it the moment you are free to do so; and if a growing boy 
discards all mental reference to what he has learned about 
religion, he is in great danger of discarding religion itself. 

May then the teaching of religion in the widest sense be a 
“labor of love,” starting from love and issuing into love; may it 
be taught by someone who truly loves what he is teaching, and 
SO can arouse a corresponding love and enthusiasm in his pupils! 








Preachers Great and Poor—and Just 
Preachers 


By THE RIGHT Rev. Mscr. JOHN L. BELForD, D.D. 


The month of August produced a declaration and a proposal 
on preaching which caused many of us to examine our conscience, 
and more of us to discuss the question of the truth of the declara- 
tion and the wisdom or propriety of the recommendation: ‘“‘Are 
there any great preachers in New York City or, for that matter, 
in the United States to-day? And should there be declared a 
moratorium on preaching for two years?” 

What is a preacher? The Greek word for preacher is xfpvt 
(a herald, a messenger from heaven). The meaning of the word 
is clear when we read the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel: ‘“There 
was a man sent from God, whose name was John.” 

Now, the function of a messenger is to deliver, the message 
which someone else frames and entrusts to him. He does not 
frame his message; he receivesit. He has no authority to change 
it; he should deliver it as he has received it. And he must de- 
liver it; though it may cost him his liberty or his life, he must 
perform his duty. The message may not please those to whom it 
is sent. It may, on the contrary, contain a rebuke or painful 
news or an irksome commission. That is not the fault of the 
messenger. Disagreeable or dangerous though it may be, like 
the Baptist before Herod, he must say: “It is not lawful for thee 
to have thy brother’s wife.” 

But a preacher is more than a mere messenger; he is a teacher, 
an interpreter, an ambassador. He represents the King of kings, 
and he speaks in the name of his Master. 

We must distinguish between great and poor preachers. The 
abuse of adjectives is notorious, and of all the adjectives few if 
any are so much abused and misused as “‘great.’’ It is applied 
to persons, ideas and events which it does not fit. Indeed, it 
often makes them ridiculous. You might as well clothe a mongrel 
pup with an ermine robe as apply “‘great’”’ to men and things with 
the indiscrimination of many thoughtless writers and speakers. 
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“Great” is a monosyllable, but it means much, and few preachers 
in this country or in any country deserve it. Certainly not one 
in a hundred, perhaps in a thousand, really deserves to be called 
great. There are interesting preachers, instructive preachers, 
passionate preachers, and fluent preachers, but of great preachers 
there are and there must ever be few. There are few great 
thinkers, authors, actors, artists, for the same reason that there 
are few great events, great battles, great inventions, noble peaks, 
grand cataracts, etc.,etc. We hear many preachers in the course 
of our lives. How seldom do we hear one whom we can call 
great! We hear many whom we can call good or fine, but in 
an ordinary life it is doubtful if we can recall hearing one who was 
really great. 

But is it not thus with almost all things we meet with in this 
life? We read many books. How many of them are great? 
We have seen many plays. How many were great? In this life, 
most of us are average people, and like people in general the 
preachers are just average. As it was in the beginning, so is it 
now and so shall it ever be. 

But there are many good preachers in and out of the Catholic 
Church. And these preachers are doing good work—that is, 
those who confine themselves and their preaching to the delivery 
of the message they have received. In our Church, unfortunately, 
many priests have yielded to the demand for short sermons, and 
some of them often omit the sermon “to save time,’’ or for some 
other painful or pitiful reason. A few years ago, in nearly every 
parish church there was a regular set sermon lasting half an hour 
or longer. These formal sermons were, as a rule, carefully pre- 
pared and well delivered—even though they might be reluctantly 
received. In short sermons or instructions lasting only five or 
ten minutes there is a temptation for the preacher to speak with 
little or no preparation. Nor, in such a sermon, is there time to 
amplify, describe or appeal, as there is in the set sermon. 

No one ever preached as Christ did. His sermons were few, 
but they were great. They will live: ‘“Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but My word shall not pass away.’’ And they were 
short. No man can ever hope to equal them. Compared with 
them the Gettysburg Address is as the work of a child, and 
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Burke’s and Webster’s orations are artificial and superficial. 

No one ever approached Christ so closely as St. Paul. His 
Epistle to the Ephesians is unequalled. Indeed, the same Spirit 
who spoke in Christ spoke in His Apostle. Sts. Augustine, 
Chrysostom and Bernard were called great preachers. Would 
they receive that title here and now? Let the best orator or 
elocutionist of our day deliver one of their sermons in any of 
our city churches, and it is doubtful if the congregation would 
remain for the whole sermon. But let the same orator give the 
Sermon on the Mount, or recite the Parable of the Prodigal Son 
or the Prayer in the Garden, and he would delight the very soul 
of every auditor. They say of Beecher that his recitation of the 
Lord’s Prayer thrilled everyone who heard it. 

Among preachers of modern times, the names of Bossuet, 
Massillon, Monsabré, Lacordaire, and of course Newman occur 
tous. But how would our pragmatic, impudent, arrogant, carnal 
age receive them, or would it bear with the lengthy, though 
admirable, sermons of that era? They were great preachers, 
The period in which they lived and the culture of the age de- 
manded great preachers and enjoyed them. Let there be a de- 
mand and there will be a supply. 

In this vicinity, we have now—and have always had—many 
good preachers. Some of the good preachers have occasionally 
preached a great sermon. But great sermons are rare, and one 
or two great sermons do not make a great preacher. Who will 
dare name the great preachers now living in this country? They 
are like the just men in Sodom—hard to find. There are some, 
but it is doubtful if there be ten. 

Father Tom Burke was a great preacher. He stirred the whole 
country when he was here, and incidentally worked himself into 
a premature grave. His sermons and lectures thrilled large 
audiences in all parts of the country, and they were prepared 
here unexpectedly, hurriedly and without the aid of his own notes 
and books. Father Damen, S.J., was a great missionary preacher. 
He was learned, saintly and zealous. He could and did hold his 
audiences frequently for two hours at a time. Fathers Pardow 
and Halpin were unusually fine preachers in their day. Some- 
times their sermons were great and grand—often enough perhaps 
to make them great. 
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What makes a preacher good or great? It is his ability to 
persuade people to seek salvation, to induce them to do what 
nature hates—to seek the things which are above, to believe, 
repent, follow Christ. It is not his ability to entertain them, 
amuse them or interest them in theories or worldly movements or 
patriotic action. He must deliver to them the message of truth. 
He must induce them to put off the works of darkness and put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

This power of persuasion comes from three sources, grace, nature 
andeffort. Nature means those gifts of God which make man what 
he is fundamentally. It means body, mind, heart, presence, 
voice and manner. We know that, when a king chooses a mes- 
senger, he chooses one who, he thinks, is competent. He there- 
fore selects one who is strong enough to make the journey, wise 
enough to act prudently, and courteous enough to represent his 
master. When our King chooses messengers, He makes them 
to order. He equips them with everything they need to perform 
their work well and efficiently. Now, when a man is born de- 
fective mentally or physically, it is clear that he has not been 
chosen to be a preacher—at least in words. He may preach much 
more effectively by his example, his patience, etc. 

These natural gifts the Lord can bestow. Then on that founda- 
tion the man who is called to be a preacher must, with the help 
of God, build the mental and moral qualifications which his mis- 
sion demands. He must acquire the education and the spiritual 
perfection which will make him fit to answer the call of his Master 
and perform the work to which that Master assigns him. Gratia 
sequitur naturam. God will furnish the material, the plan and 
the power, but man must use the material and follow the plan or 
fail. 

No one can be a good preacher without personal effort. That 
effort must begin as soon as he becomes conscious of his calling, 
and it must continue as long as he is able to perform his duty of 
preaching. He cannot give what he does not possess. If he 
does not know God and the will of God, he cannot impart that 
knowledge to others. If he is not holy, he cannot show others 
how to become holy. If he is not zealous, he cannot kindle the 
fire of zeal in others. He must perfect the wells before he can 
distribute the living water. 
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The good preacher must, like St. Paul, urge his hearers: ‘“‘Be 
ye imitators of me as I am of Christ Jesus. Let this mind be in 
you which was also in Christ Jesus.’”’ To do this he must be a 
man set apart. He must live in the world, but be not of it. 
Worldliness, the pursuit of fame or popularity or money or 
honors, is absolutely inconsistent with and antagonistic to the 
following of Christ. To be conformable to the image of God’s 
most dear Son, the preacher must ever associate himself with that 
Son in meditation, study, contemplation and self-denial. With- 
out these he may make a noise in the world, but it will be the 
tinkle of a cymbal, not the call of a messenger from on high. It 
may win for him the applause of the thoughtless and worldly, 
but it will not win souls and it will not receive the commendation: 
‘Well done, thou good and faithful servant!’ 

He who would preach the word of God must study it in the 
inspired writings, but especially as reflected in Our Lord and His 
Saints. He must become familiar with the Bible, especially with 
the Prophets and Evangelists, and that means years of study, not 
mere reading. He must store his mind with church history and 
study it in the light of philosophy, acquiring knowledge not 
merely of facts, but of causes and consequences. Of course, he 
must study theology, and he must approach that study with the 
training of sound philosophy. Nor may he ever lay aside his 
books. If he intends to be a preacher, he must keep the fire 
burning bright, feeding it with the fuel of information, sound 
doctrine, worthwhile opinion, and prayerful consideration. 

But it will not do for him to confine his study to books of 
theology, Scripture and philosophy; he must read the best litera- 
ture, especially essays and periodicals. He must maintain fa- 
miliarity with the classics, at least with the English classics and 
with the best stylists. Father Pardow used the shears constantly. 
Whenever he saw a story or a paragraph in a newspaper or maga- 
zine, he cut it out and added it to his carefully kept file. One of 
the features of his sermons was their aptness. He used the Bible 
all the time, but he‘illustrated and applied the lessons he desired to 
drive home with these practical and understandable descriptions. 
Father O’Rourke, who gave so many excellent retreats to priests 
and nuns, believed in descriptions. He described the Holy Land 
so well and the characters in the New Testament so vividly that 
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many people believed he had actually lived in Palestine. But he 
knew it only from reading carefully the books of description. 

Once in a century perhaps a genius is born who can preach for 
a while with great fluency and inspire or interest his audience 
without much or any preparation. But for the ordinary mortal 
the price of success in the pulpit is hard work and then more hard 
work. 

St. Paul exhorts his friend Timothy: ‘‘Be instant in season and 
out of season: preach the word!’ I wonder did the Rev. Dr. 
Fleming think of that admonition when he advocated a mora- 
torium of two years in preaching. There can never be a mora- 
torium in the Catholic Church. And, if we are not to cease 
preaching, we must not cease to prepare, and our preparation 
must have the reverent care that befits the sacred function. 
There are two kinds of preparation, remote and proximate. We 
all know that, unless our minds are stored with information care- 
fully gathered and well digested, we can never hope to be more 
than ‘‘talkers.’”’ From these, O Lord, deliver us! 

Msgr. Kerby, who has just passed away, stressed this in his 
conferences at clerical retreats. But what is more, he displayed 
what he advocated. Few men have ever gathered a greater or 
richer store of knowledge than this humble, devoted teacher. 
And the storehouse had neither lock nor bolt. Anyone, leader or 
student, could go to him or write to him at any time, and receive 
not merely attention but a warm welcome. With great pains he 
would first answer questions, and then quote, explain and refer 
with such ease that no inquirer could doubt that he was in the 
presence of a master. 

A large library is not evidence that its owner is a great reader 
or that he has a full mind. A dear friend, dead less than a year 
after an invalidism of many years, had an excellent library. It 
was not large—perhaps 1000 volumes—but every volume was good 
and he knew every volume with the familiarity that comes from 
careful reading and frequent consultation. A large library may 
impress the inexperienced, but only intimate association, writing 
or preaching will convince veterans. Ability to use and apply 
what is in the books is the test or the evidence that they have been 
“eaten.” Timeo hominem unius libri. 
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Finally, the hard work includes writing and rewriting. Bishop 
Dupanloup of Orleans was considered the best catechist in 
France. When a friend inquired how he ever became so pro- 
ficient in that difficult art, he replied (pointing to a great hogshead 
in the garden): ‘I have written and destroyed more manuscripts 
than that could hold.” 

Our old teacher, Horace, in the Ars Poetica, wisely advised the 
writer to let his manuscript ‘‘smell of the chest.’’ That is, he 
advised him not to be in a hurry to publish or use his poem, essay 
or speech, but to put it away for a while, and then take it up and 
go over it again and again before he considered it a finished prod- 
uct. Have you never written a letter at night and destroyed it 
when you read it over in the morning? Have you never dug up an 
old manuscript and, as you read it over, wondered how you ever 
dared preach or publish it? If we would produce a good compo- 
sition and especially a good sermon, we should begin it with 
knowledge. That is, we must know what we intend to teach 
others. Then we must pray for light, if it be a sermon, and use 
plenty of time, paper and ink. Without these we cannot doa 
good piece of work. 

He who spares himself will have leisure for sports and amuse- 
ments, but he will never become a preacher. He may—no doubt, 
he occasionally will—say some good things. He may edify and 
in some degree instruct his hearers, but in his heart he will know 
that he is not a good and faithful servant because he has not used 
all the gifts and graces the Lord bestowed upon him. 

Yes, it may be said with good reason that there is much poor 
and much wretched preaching—preaching so poor that it is an 
insult to the intelligence of the people, a waste of time, and a 
sinful abuse of a high and holy duty. It is doing harm, great 
harm. It is bringing contempt upon the preaching office, is 
promoting ignorance, and is perhaps bringing upon the delinquent 
the wrath of an angry God. 

Far be it from us to judge, but from all we can gather the 
persecutions in Mexico and in Spain are in great measure due to 
the neglect of instruction. When people do not know their 
religion, they will not love it; and if they do not love it, they will 
not practise it or make sacrifices for it. 











Liturgy and Its Relation to 
Excommunications 


By STEPHEN J. KUCERA 


The Liturgical Apostolate is preparing to celebrate its tenth 
anniversary in this country. On November 28, 1926, the Bene- 
dictine Fathers of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., began 
the publication of Orate Fratres, a review devoted to the Liturgi- 
cal Apostolate. Since then the movement has made marvellous 
progress in the United States. A decade ago, the terms “‘liturgy” 
and ‘‘liturgical’”’ were rarely used in Catholic periodicals, and, if 
they were, they referred usually to the outward ceremonial of the 
Church. Since then there has been an increased interest in the 
liturgical worship of the Church with special emphasis on the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and the Liturgical Year. 

Yet, there still remain a great many ecclesiastics who confuse 
the liturgy with rubrics. We are all familiar with the saying: 
“I studied liturgy in the seminary’’ (presumably Wapelhorst’s 
“Compendium Sacre Liturgie”’). Asamatter of fact, the speaker 
studied rubrics; and important and sacred as these are (Council 
of Trent, Cap. IX, Canon 7; Code, Canons 818 and 2378), they 
are not the divine reality which the Liturgy imports. Someone 
has humorously remarked that the difference between “liturgy” 
and ‘‘rubrics’”’ is that the liturgy is printed in black, whereas the 
rubrics are printed in red. But the Liturgical Apostolate is con- 
cerned with both, and primarily with the much neglected black 
print. Moreover, not only is there some confusion as to the real 
meaning of the liturgy, but we still have zealous publishers dis- 
tributing leaflets which give the ceremonies of Mass on one side 
of the page and the story of Christ’s Passion on the other side as 
an explanation of the Holy Sacrifice. For example, the priest 
ascending the altar is supposed to represent Christ going up to 
Calvary; the priest washing his hands at the Offertory is sup- 
posed to recall the action of Pilate, and the priest kissing the altar- 
stone out of respect represents Judas betraying Christ with a kiss. 


What nonsense! 
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Real Meaning of the Liturgy 


What, then, is the liturgy? In Christian use, the liturgy means 
the public official service of the Church which corresponds to the 
official service of the Temple in the Old Law. It comprises all 
those sacred and priestly functions prescribed by Christ and His 
Church for use in divine worship and performed by an official 
minister in the Church. This is the meaning also conveyed in 
the Code: “‘Worship exhibited to God, to the Saints, and to the 
Blessed Virgin in the name of the Church, by ministers lawfully 
appointed for that purpose and through acts established by the 
Church, is called public; otherwise it is private’ (Canon 1256). 

The Liturgy comprises, then, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; 
the seven Sacraments instituted by Christ as the great channels 
of supernatural life; the immense number of sacramentals, bless- 
ings, consecrations and processions instituted by the Church; 
the Divine Office, which is the official solemn prayer of the Mysti- 
cal Body, and the ecclesiastical or liturgical year with its sacred 
seasons and feasts. Secondly, the Liturgy includes the altar with 
its furnishings, the sacred vessels, the sacred vestments, cere- 
monies, rubrics, chant—in a word, everything by which the 
Church has given to the Holy Sacrifice, Sacraments and sacra- 
mentals a sacred setting. 

Liturgy, therefore, does not comprise any private devotion, 
such as the recitation of the Rosary or Angelus, or a visit to a 
shrine, because these have not been included in the liturgical 
books of the Church, and may be performed independently of the 
sacred ministers of the Church. Moreover, these prayers, even 
when recited publicly in conjunction with an ordained minister of 
the Church, remain non-liturgical and have a private, non- 
official character. Private prayers and devotions have a personal 
value, dependent on the degree of faith, fervor and holiness of him 
who prays. Liturgical prayers have an absolute value, indepen- 
dent of the person praying. 


Liturgical Books 


For the performance of the liturgy the Church has the following 
liturgical books: the Missal, the Breviary together with the 
Martyrology, the Roman Ritual, the Pontifical (which is the 
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episcopal ritual), the Czremoniale Episcoporum, the Memoriale 
Rituum of Pope Benedict XIII, the Imstructio Clementina for the 
Forty Hours’ Devotion, the Octavarium Romanum, and the De- 
crees of the Congregation of Rites (S. R. C., May 17, 1911). 


The Liturgical Apostolate 


From the foregoing elementary explanation of the sacred liturgy 
of the Church, we can readily see what the Liturgical Apostolate 
or Movement stands for. It means a revival of the liturgy and a 
movement towards the liturgy. It strives to foster in the clergy 
and the laity a better understanding of and a more active par- 
ticipation in the official divine worship of the Church. But it 
may be objected: ‘“‘Why speak of a liturgical revival? Has the 
Church forgotten or lost her liturgy?’’ Indeed no, for without it 
she could not live. Liturgy is her life, but for centuries we have 
been too far removed from the liturgy. A gulf has formed be- 
tween the priest and the people, between the altar and the pews. 
While the priest is celebrating the Holy Sacrifice, the people pres- 
ent are engaged in some private devotion, entirely independent 
of the Divine Action taking place at the altar. 

And how did all this come about? Religion in its entirety em- 
bodies three elements: a creed, a code, and a cult. The un- 
wholesome influence of Protestantism indirectly served to lay 
special emphasis on the element of creed. ‘Private interpreters”’ 
of the revealed Word of God threw overboard doctrines belonging 
to the deposit of faith. The Catholic Church, the guardian of 
this deposit, rose in defense of these denied doctrines. Her 
teaching and preaching for a long time concerned itself primarily 
with solemn definitions. Hence, they were chiefly of an apolo- 
getic nature, with the result that the element of cult, the sacred 
liturgy, was largely neglected. The denial of the Real Presence 
by Protestants had the effect of emphasizing devotion to the 
Eucharist as a Sacrament to the neglect of the Eucharist as a 
Sacrifice. For years in the past, the majority of sermons heard 
during a Forty Hours’ Adoration dealt with the Real Presence 
or with Holy Communion, with only a casual relation to the Holy 
Sacrifice. 

But now a new era inaugurating a more balanced relation 
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between the creed, the code and the cult of the Catholic Church 
has set in. Men like Guéranger in France and Staudenmaier in 
Germany laid the foundation of the present Liturgical Apostolate. 
This apostolate received official recognition from Pope Pius X, 
who is properly called the “‘Father of the Liturgical Movement.” 
Realizing better than anyone else at the time the need of a “re- 
flourishing of the true Christian spirit,’’ the Pope issued an 
Encyclical on November 22, 1903, in which he said: “The pri- 
mary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit is the 
active participation in the most holy mysteries and in the public 
and solemn prayer of the Church.’”’ For, as he had said in the 
Preface to his Catechism, ‘‘if the faithful were well instructed and 
celebrated the feasts in the spirit intended by the Church, there 
would be a notable revival and increase of faith, piety and religious 
knowledge; the entire life of the Christian would thereby become 
better and stronger.” 

The Liturgical Apostolate has received the approval and sup- 
port of both the Pontiffs who succeeded Pius X. In July, 1915, 
Benedict XV wrote: “To spread among the faithful an exact 
knowledge of the liturgy; to inspire in their hearts a holy delight 
in the prayers, rites and chants by means of which in union with 
their common Mother they pay their worship to God; to attract 
them to take an active part in the holy mysteries and ecclesiastical 
festivals. . . all this would have a wonderful influence in drawing 
priest and people together, in bringing back the people to the 
Church, by nourishing their piety, strengthening their faith and 
teaching them to lead lives of perfection.” 


Priesthood of the Laity 


On December 20, 1928, the reigning Pontiff, Pius XI, said: 
“The liturgy is truly a sacred thing, for by it we are drawn to God 
and united to Him, profess our faith, and pay the great debt we 
owe Him for the benefits and help we have received and of which 
we are always in need.” The faithful should not be as dumb 
spectators or outsiders during liturgical worship, but should take 
an active part in the divine service, for through Baptism they all 
share in the actual priesthood of Jesus Christ and enjoy the power 
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of offering the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass with the priest, although 
not without him. This is also indicated in the Mass prayers 
themselves—Offerimus, Suscipiamur, Orate fratres. 

Since the days of the religious rebellion in the sixteenth century, 
when this truth was distorted and exaggerated by heretics, little 
has been said about this ennobling teaching of Holy Church. 
But now that the danger of misunderstanding is past, this truth 
is again coming into its proper place. On May 9, 1928, Pius XI 
wrote the following in his Encyclical, Miserentissimus Redemptor: 
“Not only are those persons partakers in the mysteries of the 
priesthood and in the duty of offering sacrifices and satisfactions 
to God, who have been appointed by the High Priest Jesus Christ 
as the ministers of such sacrifices, to offer God a ‘clean oblation 
in every place from the rising of the sun even to the going down,’. . 
but also those Christians called, and rightly so, by the Prince of 
the Apostles ‘a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood,’ who are 
to offer sacrifices for sin, not only for themselves but for all man- 
kind, and this in much the same way as ‘every priest and high 
priest taken from among men is ordained for men in the things 
that appertain to God.’”’ Plainly, then, the laity are associated 
in and share the actual priesthood of Christ. As members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body, they should be told to participate in this 
priestly worship of God. St. Thomas says that the sacramental 
characters of Baptism and Confirmation ‘‘are nothing else than 
certain participations in Christ’s priesthood, flowing from Christ 
Himself.” 

By ordination, we priests have been made “‘ministers of Christ 
and the dispensers of the mysteries of God.’”” By reason of our 
sacerdotal state, we are the “‘Jiturgot of God.’”’ Our whole life is 
from the liturgy, in the liturgy, and for the liturgy. As God’s 
liturgoi, we must promote the Liturgical Apostolate to bring the 
faithful back to the liturgy, that is, to an active participation in 
the official divine worship of the Church. He who culpably 
avoids leading young people to an understanding of the liturgy is 
called by the Council of Trent a hard-hearted provider, who denies 
children the necessary food for which they are crying out (Sess. 
XXII, cap. VIII). 
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The Liturgy and Excommunications 

The importance of the sacred liturgy is significant from its 
intimate relation to the censure of excommunication, by which a 
baptized person, delinquent and contumacious, is excluded by the 
Church from the communion of the faithful, until he has given up 
his contumacy and obtained absolution (Canons 2241 and 2257). 
An excommunicated person is deprived of the right and privilege 
of assisting at divine services (Canon 2259). In other words, 
excommunication is exclusion from the liturgy. The divine 
services or offices spoken of in Canon Law are those functions of 
the power of Orders which have been established by divine or 
ecclesiastical authority (Mass, Sacraments and Sacramentals), 
and are performed only by the clergy according to the liturgical 
books of the Church (Canons 1290 and 2256). 

The Code rightly makes a distinction between public liturgical 
prayer and private non-liturgical prayer. It permits the ex- 
communicated to hear the Word of God by assisting at sermons, 
because preaching a sermon is not a liturgical function. And 
when in the early Church the non-members of the Church were 
permitted to assist at the Mass of the Catechumens (which con- 
sisted largely of Scriptural readings and sermons), the reason was 
because the official liturgy had not yet begun. Furthermore, the 
Code makes a distinction between active and passive participation 
in the liturgical services of the Church. Catholics have the right 
combined with duty of assisting actively in the divine services 
which we call liturgical. But by excommunication this right and 
privilege is taken away. And since the right of assisting at Mass 
is taken away, no obligation remains to hear Mass on Sundays 
and holydays (Canon 2259). 

No excommunicated person can lawfully receive the Sacra- 
ments, and after a declaratory or condemnatory sentence he can- 
not even receive the sacramentals (Canon 2260). Here again 
exclusion from the liturgy is meant. Priests are not allowed to 
impart blessings to excommunicated persons, bless candles for 
them, or give excommunicated mothers the blessing ‘‘post 
partum,” for this would be public worship (Augustine, ‘“Commen- 
tary on Canon Law,” VIII, 181). Canon 1240 denies the sacra- 
mental of ecclesiastical burial to all excommunicated persons 
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against whom a declaratory or condemnatory sentence has been 
issued. 

An excommunicated person does not partake (non fit particeps) 
of the indulgences, suffrages and public prayers of the Church 
(Canon 2262). ‘‘Suffrages’ are especially the fruits of Holy 
Mass, and the prayers or good works (such as alms and penances) 
offered by way of satisfaction. Canon Law makes a distinction 
again between public and private prayers. The public prayers 
of the Church are the liturgical prayers, the Divine Office, pro- 
cessions and blessings as contained in the liturgical books. Ex- 
communicated persons are excluded from these. But private 
prayers, such as the Rosary, may be offered, and, remoto scandalo, 
a priest may even offer Holy Mass for an excommunicated person, 
but then only privatim, that is, as a private person (Canon 2262, 
§ 2). 

Our Mother the Church knows what is dear to the heart of a 
Catholic, and so she takes away from us, her children, the right of 
participating in her official worship when we become guilty of 
contumacious external delinquency. All this becomes eminently 
practical in explaining to the faithful the effects of the excom- 
munications visited upon them by the Church when they know- 
ingly read, defend and retain books on the Index which propagate 
heresy and schism (Canon 2318); when they contract marriage 
before a non-Catholic minister, or knowingly dare offer their 
children to non-Catholic ministers for Baptism, or allow their 
children to be educated and brought up in a non-Catholic de- 
nomination (Canon 2319); when they enlist in Masonic sects or 
other associations of a similar kind (Canon 2335); and when they 
procure the crime of abortion (Canon 2350). 

The enemies of the Church seem to be more conscious of the 
importance of the liturgy in our Catholic lives than we exhibit our- 
selves. Attacks on the Church usually take the form of hindering 
the faithful from participating in the liturgy, that is, from assisting 
at Mass and from receiving the Sacraments and the sacramentals. 
The words of Christ our Lord are everlastingly true: ‘The child- 
ren of this world are wiser in their generation than the children of 
light” (Luke, xvi. 8). 











The Ideal of Christian Marriage 


By ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 


II. Realizing the Ideal of Christian Marriage 


Now I come to the second section of my inquiry, namely, the 
ideal behavior of the spouses in Christian marriage. First, a 
word concerning their life at the time of the engagement, then 
about the employment of the graces lying at their disposal in con- 
sequence of the reception of the Sacrament of Matrimony. 

The roads along which the lover and his beloved, the husband 
and the wife, have to travel towards the perfection corresponding 
to their state of life have been revealed to them in the paths which 
Christ and His Church trod together to meet the realization of 
their supreme goal. It is not hard to know these paths, if we 
allow the Liturgical Year of the Church to teach us them. The 
Church Year, which mystically helps to renew the presence of the 
well-known work of the Redemption of Christ on earth, has two 
high points—the Feast of the Epiphany and the Feast of Easter, 
to which also belongs Easter’s fiftieth day, better known as Pente- 
cost. The Feast of the Epiphany allows us here and now to 
participate liturgically in what one may call the ‘‘Desponsatio,” 
that is, the Betrothal of the Saviour with His intended Bride, the 
Church. When at the moment of the Incarnation—and this was 
originally celebrated on the Epiphany—the Heavenly Father 
gave to His only begotten Son a physical body in the womb of the 
Blessed Mother, at the same time He also showed Him a mystical 
but none the less real body to be accepted or rejected by Him; 
and the real, physical body was to be the connecting link between 
the Son of God and the Mystical Body, it was to be the means of 
betrothal with it. And this second body is as large as the entire 
sum of all men saved through Christ; in other words, it is the 
Holy Church. As a Body, to find a Head in Christ, and to be ac- 
cepted by Him as Bride, would be really synonymous in the future 
of the Church. 

What, then, did Christ do? When He, as the “Logos” and 
also as man through the ‘‘Visio beata” of His soul, beheld the host 
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of the redeemed elect, He solemnly acknowledged and accepted it 
in its totality—that means, with its prerogatives and also with 
its shortcomings and sins. Yes; He assumed the task—even 
though it was to cause Him suffering and death—of leading it 
home one day, of bringing it unto eternal life by His side in the 
house of His Heavenly Father. In a word, He betrothed Him- 
self to it. From that time on during His thirty-three years of 
life, He as a Bridegroom stood constantly under the inspiring in- 
fluence wrought upon Him by the image of His Bride. Whether 
He awoke or slept, roamed through the fields of Palestine or 
rested beside the well of Samaria, preached to the people or per- 
formed His miracles, prayed on the mountain or vanquished Satan 
in the desert—whatever it might be, He always did it with the 
view that she who was at the time only His betrothed might be- 
come His inseparable companion at the end of His earthly life. 
And after His Ascension into Heaven He willed to unite Himself 
for ever to this one Body, the Church. Of any other Body, a second 
Bride, He knew naught. 

From the aforesaid do there not follow very valuable conclu- 
sions concerning the practical life of the betrothed Christian 
couple, inasmuch as they are only betrothed? Since it is the 
Heavenly Father who endows the pure man with the chaste 
bride, should not every courtship among Christians begin with a 
prayer for the proper and timely recognition of their destiny? 
And does not the test for the fitness and lawfulness of love’s re- 
lationships consist in the witness of conscience attesting whether 
or not this “‘having found one another,” so to say, is really the 
fulfillment of the wise and good ordinances of God? And after 
they have got the knowledge that what they are doing really is 
for them the fulfillment of the Divine Will, is there not a mutual 
duty willingly and entirely to accept each other? Therefore, 
must not any imperfections of a spiritual or bodily sort simply be 
generously taken along into the bargain? Will anyone who wants 
to be another Christ be capable of individual and egotistical re- 
serve? During the engagement period the ideally disposed 
Christian man acknowledges the dignity of the woman as equal 
to his own, while he—one who many a time is still a very wild, 
impetuous, artless and self-seeking youth—places himself under 
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the refining influence of her ripened, modest personality. More 
and more he admits to himself that the soul of the woman must 
give him much, teach him much—before he, either as husband or 
as mere man, can achieve the ideal of a true Christian. To bea 
true Christian is to be obedient like our Divine Saviour, obedient 
even to the death of the Cross. Passive behavior, endurance, 
and suffering, subordination of self and patience, in short, obedi- 
ence, is not characteristic of the man by nature. But as a Chris- 
tian he must really acquire it. From whom could he better learn 
it than from his intended bride, who as a woman possesses it by 
nature? And just as the man through his character as another 
Christ must, in a sense, acquire also a Marian character, for he has 
to practise the womanly virtues, so too, on the other hand, the 
maid, who is inclined to behold in Mary her ultimate and highest 
ideal, must mount to the imitation of the man, Christ. In other 
words, if the man must practise meekness, obedience, patience 
and other passive virtues leading to sanctity, then the woman 
must practise fortitude, constancy, vigilance, and their kindred 
manly virtues that aid her in attaining the highest perfection. 
And these virtues she learns from her beloved. In this way, 
through the limitations and frequently the frowardness of their 
individual dispositions, each complements the other, and thereby 
becomes its redeemer (for enlargement is always redemption). 
So much for the ideal of the period of engagement. 

The other high point of the Church Year is Easter. For us 
this will mean that the day has arrived for Christ, through the 
complete bloody sacrifice of His physical body in suffering and 
death, to step into the eternal and most intimate imaginable 
communion of life with the Church. Hence, it is in a more or 
less restricted sense the day of His nuptials. During His sleep of 
death He allowed His holy side to be opened, and from it, in the 
mystical symbol of blood and water flowing from the wound, the 
Church came forth as a wife, standing beside Him henceforth in 
life. The Blood and Water, therefore, were the veil under which 
was consummated the Mystery of the Nuptials of the Son of God 
and His Bride, for Baptism and the Eucharist were to be the forces 
inwardly joining together the members of the Mystical Body until 
the end of the world. Here we may cite the words of St. Thomas 
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Aquinas: ‘‘Christ has even left His Father (7.e., God in heaven) 
and His Mother (i.e., the Synagogue) to adhere to His wife (7.e., 
the Church); and the two shall be in one flesh.” In truth, 
Christ died to rise from the dead, to ascend into heaven, and 
above all to send His Holy Spirit upon His Church. Hence, 
Pentecost with the Sending of the Holy Ghost belongs to the 
Paschal Feast, and therefore to the Marriage of Christ. On the 
fiftieth day after Easter, the Lord did the last remaining thing He 
could, and through it His Church has also received a Dowry from 
Him—a Dowry befitting her position and function. The Spirit 
of Jesus gives His Bride her participation in the Divine Nature of 
Jesus—her power to be the Custodian and Herald of revealed 
truth, her authority to bind and govern men through the precepts 
of Christian morality, her sacrificial-mindedness to celebrate at 
the altar in mystical guise, and her fervor to pray unto God in 
unutterable groanings of the Spirit. From the Spirit of Jesus 
spring, too, faith, hope, and charity, and again from Him the 
four cardinal virtues together with all the rest of the moral virtues; 
in Him are the seeds of the seven gifts of the Spirit, and the char- 
ismata. And it is not as if the Saviour had bestowed all this larg- 
esse upon His Church only on the single occasion of the first 
Pentecost. Throughout nineteen hundred years He has never 
wearied, nor will He ever weary, of providing for His Spouse in 
this open-handed way. Why, He does not even hesitate actually 
to identify the Church with Himself. He wills her to represent 
Him in the fullness of His power: “Qui vos audit, audit me.”’ 
He who hearkens unto her, heeds also Him. Whatever she 
binds or looses on earth, He will bind or loose in heaven. And 
yet more. Each one of us is familiar with the sacramentally 
symbolic rite for the blessing of the baptismal font on Holy 
Saturday. What does the parish-priest, as the representative of 
Christ, do therein? In a liturgical fashion he fertilizes the bap- 
tismal font, symbol of the womb of Holy Church, with that pneu- 
matic seed of the supernatural, immortal life, which seed is the 
same as the Divine Spirit of Jesus. 

Now the Church can bring forth children unto God, thereby 
providing for the future of the Kingdom of God until the end of 
time. She renders it possible for the Saviour to continue His 
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life on this earth in all those innumerable souls who, as the Evan- 
gelist says, ‘‘are born of God.”’ Do not, then, the Christian hus- 
bands behold here the most elevated norms directing their rela- 
tions with their wives? For they are confronted with the duty of 
living with their wives after the wedding-day in a life partnership. 
Self-forgetfulness and self-surrender determine the whole inner 
relation between Jesus and the Church. So, too, the ideal well- 
disposed husband is ready to give his wife the utmost that he 
can. But, above all, the woman expects the gift of the Spirit 
from her husband. It is fundamentally wrong to believe that 
the woman knows no other necessities in regard to the man than 
those which are the expression of her sexual nature. No, her 
womanly soul cries out to be known and appreciated by her hus- 
band in all her nobility of spirit. She is chaste, and does not like 
to be occupied by the sexual things more than his nature and his 
sensual love of her demands. She wants to lead a spiritual life. 
More precisely, she wants to acquire the true and abiding values 
of the religious, ecclesiastical, cultural, civil, social, and economic 
milieu, as these are taught her and clarified for her by the husband, 
in order that she with her acute sensitivity to life and to the sub- 
servient forces of life may be able to codperate with him in the 
concrete realization of all these values. 

The husband must bridle his impulses, and shrink forthwith 
from seeking the feminine bodiliness of his wife with such an in- 
tensity that the spirituality withers within them both. Further, 
he must unconditionally allow her a certain life of her own; he 
must leave her a measure of independence; must permit her the 
joy of appearing by his side in the narrow orbit of family life, and 
eventually, also, before the public eye, for example, as the pre- 
ceptress of truth and guardian of Christian morality, as the ser- 
vant of the State or as a charitable and socially active Martha, 
just as the Saviour bestowed all these tokens of honor upon His 
Church, and even made them her duty.. He may not even be 
jealous of the success of his wife, which perhaps many a time will 
surpass his own. He should calmly allow her a certain leeway, 
and very often he may let her assume the honors of his own sta- 
tion to represent him before men, especially when it is a matter of 
rendering mercy to the poor and sick. ‘You husbands, love 
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your wives as Christ has loved the Church and has delivered 
Himself up for it, in order to sanctify it,’’ says St. Paul in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. Then too, the man must work, carry- 
ing out the duties of his trade or profession, in order that he may 
to the best of his abilities earn the means to maintain his wife and 
children in a standard of living befitting them. 

“Defraud not one another,’’ Paul says in I Cor., vii. 5, ‘except 
perhaps by consent for a time, that you may give yourselves to 
prayer.” If the married Christians are so penetrated with this 
sentiment that their marital intercourse serves to enhance the 
spiritual love so constant between them, and at the same time 
presents new citizens to the Kingdom of God, then there will be 
no need of a casuistry which overconcerns itself with external de- 
tails. 

We saw what Christ has done and still continues to do for the 
enrichment and edification of His Bride during the interval be- 
tween Easter and Pentecost, or in other words, since the day of 
His Marriage. How, now, does the Church, on her part, under- 
stand her relationship to Christ through marriage? She is as- 
sured that whatever she is, that she is only through Christ. Not 
for a moment has she withdrawn herself from the influence of the 
Spirit of Jesus, not for a moment has she attempted to live by her 
own strength, apart from the Saviour. She is proud to bear His 
features, to follow in His footsteps, aye, to fill up what is wanting 
to the sufferings of Christ by carrying her own personal Cross. 
She believes in her Christ, in Him she places all her hopes. She 
is ever longing to be near Him, to taste with Him the everlasting 
nuptial joys in heaven. She serves Him in His poor brothers and 
sisters, she consoles Him in the afflicted whose tears she wipes 
away, she felicitates and glorifies Him in the Saints whom she 
gives Him for an escort of honor. She bears children unto Him 
by fulfilling her commission to baptize, and to this end she dis- 
patches her missionaries to the farthermost ends of the earth. 
She nourishes her reborn on His most sacred Flesh and Blood, 
and in ineffable cares and sorrows she rears them in His spirit. 

And as the Church is subject to Christ without suffering the 
slightest derogation to her honor, so too, as St. Paul writes to the 
Ephesians, should wives be subject to their husbands. Without 
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her husband, the ideal wife does not wish to be what she repre- 
sents and is. If he fulfills for her the rdle of Christ, then she re- 
joices to share with him his spiritual position and characteristics. 
She honors him by herself, and before her children and household 
companions she regards him as her head, for she is glad to see the 
Kingdom of Christ acknowledged in him. By his side she strives 
for Christian perfection, and together with him she looks forward 
to their happy companionship in the eternal home. She comple- 
ments his works and his sufferings. She vanquishes his trials 
through the power that her love of him lends her. She bears 
children unto him and educates them in his spirit that she herself 
may thereby experience and love him even in these children. 
And also she comforts him if through no fault of theirs the bless- 
ing of children is withheld from them, for she knows that what 
makes the Christian Matrimony a great Mystery according to 
the words of St. Paul—I mean the relationship of Christ with the 
Church—is present in both of them. 

Let us sum up what has been said. In regard to its essence 
Christian marriage, ideally formed, is a holy bridge that spans the 
differences between male and female resulting from the bisexuality 
of the two, and the accompanying bodily and spiritual qualities 
of sex. This bridge is a holy one, for it makes present in mystical 
guise the reunion of sexual human beings with God in the Church 
through our Saviour Jesus Christ. It is holy, because matrimony 
gives supernatural sacramental graces to the married people. 
In regard to the ethical element, the ideal of Matrimony consists 
in this: that aided by the grace of God the married couple en- 
deavor in their fellowship to draw near to the same goal that 
Christ and the Church attain, going in obedience to the Heavenly 
Father. 




















The Vocabulary of the Baltimore 
Catechism 


By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The Baltimore Catechism has been the focal point of much 
discussion over a long term of years. Some have attacked, others 
defended, the catechetical method in the statement of religious 
truth. Many members of the first group give practical expression 
to their opposition in the publication of religion texts that eschew 
questions and answers and use exclusively the essay type of pres- 
entation. No one of these textbooks has received a universal or 
a lasting welcome. The majority are but mushroom growths, 
flourishing for a short period only. Many have failed to pass the 
test of use in the school. 

Exponents of the catechetical method are divided in their 
estimates of the Baltimore Catechism. Some have accepted this 
work, and from the beginning have resolutely resisted any 
change or modification. Others accepting and using the Balti- 
more text concede that improvement is possible, that the work is 
merely a synopsis and demands amplification. Many amplifiers 
take such liberties with the text that their new versions bear little 
resemblance to the original. At times episcopal authority inter- 
venes lest confusion become worse confounded. Many bishops 
have made the use of the original mandatory in their dioceses. 
On the other hand, reports from high diocesan sources reveal that 
the Baltimore Catechism has had the support of no official man- 
date in some dioceses. It is not surprising that we should find 
places and territories where this text is little used. Yet, the 
records of the publishers prove conclusively that this much- 
discussed Catechism has not fallen into innocuous desuetude. 
Over one million copies are sold yearly. When we compare this 
with the estimated 4,500,000 Catholics of school age, we must 
admit that one million is a large number of first purchases and 
replacements. 

This is an age of new textbooks. New books present new 
methods of teaching elementary and secondary school subjects. 
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In this general movement the field of religion is no exception. 
New expositions of the Baltimore Catechisms, new Catechisms 
claiming superiority over this traditional work, new religion texts 
of the question-answer-explanation type or of the essay or ex- 
pository type or of the narrative or story type have appeared in 
great numbers. Some eight-volume texts, one for each grade, 
demand an expenditure of four or five dollars in the course of a 
child’s elementary school career. This is a far cry from the penny 
Catechism. The expenditure for textbooks has grown greatly in 
the past generation, but not in the same ratio as the threatened 
advance in the field of religion. It is doubtful whether the 
Catholic school or the Catholic parent can stand the strain. 
From the standpoint of effective teaching on the elementary level 
these modern attempts at revision have produced no text superior 
to the Baltimore Catechism in the hands of a qualified teacher. 

The essentials of religious truth are there presented in short 
compass. In it the teacher possesses a complete and logical 
synopsis which his superior knowledge of religious truth enables 
him to present to the child on the level of his age and his mentality. 
‘“‘We find no fault,” writes Dr. Bandas, ‘‘with a well-composed 
Catechism. In its present form the Catechism came into vogue 
during the Protestant revolt when the Faith was threatened most, 
and when Catholics began to feel the dire need of more thorough 
religious instruction. The prevalence of error in our own day 
demands a clear-cut presentation of Christian truths. The 
Catechism secures unity and purity of doctrine. Christian 
truths are unchangeable, and as such usually admit of only one 
concise statement.” 

The teaching of religion does not consist in the child’s mere 
memorizing of the abstract and often difficult answers of the 
Catechism. Extremists have advocated mere memory work for 
the very young child: ‘‘Let the child memorize these difficult 
definitions; when he grows up, he will understand and use 
them.”” Dr. Bandas intimates that we may just as well fill an 
infant’s stomach with beefsteak on the plea that he will digest it 
when he growsup. When the method of teaching the Catechism is 
purged of this and other pedagogical and psychological errors, the 
Catechism itself becomes a most effective tool for teaching religion. 
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In the words of the Decree on the Promotion of Catechetical 
Education, issued January 12, 1935, by the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council: ‘“With sound discrimination and justice is that 
knowledge included in the scope of catechetical instruction in 
which according to the age, ability and condition of each one, is 
set forth and explained to the hearers a concise (yet complete) 
account of God, and of Jesus Christ, and His teaching and way of 
life. When this teaching is advantageously given and made 
attractively clear, it leaves nothing, scarcely, to be desired toward 
equipping the faithful with a pure and firm rule in matters of 
belief and of right action.”’ 

Our present purpose is to defend the Baltimore Catechism 
against the charge that its vocabulary is not accommodated to 
the word-intelligence of the child. At the suggestion of the 
Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
a check was made of the Baltimore Catechism ‘‘to determine the 
difficulty of certain words, either in their out-of-the-ordinary use, 
unfamiliarity, or wordiness.’’ A committee composed of sixteen 
teaching Sisters, two from each grade of the elementary school, 
studied the vocabulary placement of all the words in the Balti- 
more Catechism, No. 2. Venerable Sister Jane de Chantal, 
O.P., acted as chairman of the committee. 

The problem divides itself into three related parts, and in conse- 
quence demands a certain amount of research for each distinct 
problem solution. For the sake of clarity the topics will be dis- 
cussed under the problem headings as follows: 

(1) Are the words included in the vocabulary of the Catechism 
among the words in ordinary use by children? 

(2) What is the frequency of unfamiliar words in the Cate- 
chism? 

(3) If the words used in the Baltimore Catechism are within the 
vocabulary of the child, is there a possibility that some of the 
answers are difficult because of their wordiness or ambiguity? 

Before the committee could determine the right of any word to 
be included in what was termed the ‘‘ordinary use,” it was neces- 
sary to select a norm for word inclusion and exclusion. The 
Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary was selected as a basic 
text. It is a classified word list that was selected by the authors 
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on a “count of the actual occurrence of words in over ten million 
words of reading matter.”” E. L. Thorndike has included in his 
dictionary the twenty-five thousand words that proved according 
to his statistics to be necessary for “the reading and speaking 
vocabulary of boys and girls from the ages of ten to fifteen years.” 
The words are classified into groups of thousands. The frequency 
and ‘range of occurrence”’ of a word relegated it to the classifica- 
tion of first, second, third, tenth or even twentieth thousand on the 
list. Thorndike listed the earliest learned and the most familiar 
words in the first thousand. The ascendancy of enumeration 
designated the more difficult words and the rare and technical 
words. This list was so well graded that we selected it as the 
norm and instructed the Committee to base their study of the 
Catechism upon it. 

A norm selected, the classification of the words of the Cate- 
chism was an interesting problem. Every word in every chapter 
of the Baltimore Catechism was listed according to its inclusion or 
non-inclusion in the Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary. 
Care was taken to consult the dictionary for every word. The 
classification was then marked beside each word and it auto- 
matically became one of the group designated by the thousand 
in which it was included. The study attempts to exclude dupli- 
cation in the separate chapters but not the exclusion of duplica- 
tion throughout the entire study. As we have explained, the 
classification of the words was the numerical index of the thousand 
implied. For instance, the words who, made, world, God, were all 
marked with the figure one (1). This implied that these words 
are within the first thousand words of the normal vocabulary. 
The words merciful, holiness and corruption were listed with a six 
(6) as a numerical marking, thus classifying them in the sixth 
thousand class. Apostle, Immaculate and redemption were among 
the ninth thousand. Disobedience, befell, sacraments and vicar 
were found to be in the tenth class. Covetousness and venial were 
in the thirteenth thousand group. Gluttony, sacramental, peace- 
makers, transubstantiation belong to the seventeenth thousand. In 
the twentieth were such words as relics, superabundant and plenary. 

The conclusion resulting from the research is as follows. The 
vocabulary of the Baltimore Catechism is consistently within the 
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range of the average child. Investigations by Horn and Packer 
reveal that the child’s vocabulary at or below the first grade 
level contains nearly five thousand different words. A numerical 
summary of the findings of the committee shows a very large por- 
tion of the words of the Catechism are in the first thousand and a 
very small portion in the later or higher thousands. In the first 
thousand class there were 2139 words; in the second, 495 words; 
in the third, 259 words. The fourth group had 162; the fifth, 
119; the sixth, 79; the seventh, only 43. In the eighth thousand 
class there were but 24, with an equal number in the ninth. The 
remaining groups were as follows: tenth thousand, 28; eleventh, 
14; twelfth, 12. The thirteenth thousand class had 14 words; 
fourteenth, 6; fifteenth, 11; with 10 in the sixteenth, and 5 in the 
seventeenth. In the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth there 
were 4, 1 and 7, respectively. 

The committee made no attempt to exclude duplication in list- 
ing the words of successive lessons. Obviously, there is much 
duplication implied when we say, for instance, that 2139 words 
were found to be in the first thousand of the normal vocabulary. 
The purpose of the study is to determine the proportion of words 
in the Catechism that are beyond the range of the normal vocabu- 
lary. Todo this it is not necessary to determine the frequencies 
of the words. The rigid exclusion of duplicates through com- 
parison of the listings of the successive chapters would yield very 
accurate results. For practical purposes the present study is 
sufficient. It is remarkable that in a book of whose vocabulary 
difficulties we have heard so much there are but 80 words of a 
total of 3460 that rank beyond the first ten thousand words of a 
normal vocabulary. 

In the entire Catechism there were only 6 unclassified words. 
This means that in the entire Catechism there are only 6 words not 
in the ordinary vocabulary of children between the ages of ten and 
fifteen. The unnumbered words were the two combination 
words, all-powerful and almsgiving; and harborless, chrism, scapu- 
lar and confiteor. Words or phrases not included in the diction- 
ary, but deserving of inclusion because of their significance and 
common Catholic use, are Blessed Lord, Holy Ghost and Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 
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This portion of the survey solved both problem one and prob- 
lem two, which referred to the unfamiliarity of words used in the 
Catechism. 

The third problem relative to the wordiness of the answers in 
the Catechism led to a survey of difficulties experienced by 
teachers because of the wordiness or ambiguity of sentence 
structure or word combination in the Catechism answers. The 
following are some of the phrases and sentences offered as types 
that are difficult not because of the diction but because of the 
theological profundity that they express. These word combina- 
tions are not found in the ordinary vocabulary of the child, but 
they are quite characteristic of the pure, strong English used by 
theologians in dogmatic and moral discussions. 

With great interior recollection and piety gave trouble to several 
children who attempted an interpretation of interior recollection 
and piety. The words have been grouped in parrot fashion for so 
long that many teachers have failed to recognize their difficulty. 
Here are other simple words in most complex constructions: duly 
authorized; satisfaction of God’s justice; representations and me- 
mortals of them; arash expectation of salvation; enlivened our devo- 
tion by exciting pious affections and desires; it subsists in all ages, 
maintains all truth. 

The gradations of difficulty of interpretation with reference to 
the same chapter in the Catechism were frequently determined by 
the chronological and mental age of the grade children studying 
the chapter. Space does not here permit the presentation of the 
difficult phrases and expressions classified according to grades. 

The survey disclosed a pedagogical difficulty that is worthy of 
noting. In Lesson XVI, the inclusion of the Beatitudes results 
in three questions involving enumerations that are difficult to the 
child. The child is required in this lesson to learn the Gifts and 
the Fruits of the Holy Ghost and also the Eight Beatitudes. The 
Gifts and the Fruits are consequent, but the Beatitudes might 
well be deferred to some other Lesson. Father Grace, author of a 
recent high school Catechism, has devoted a chapter to each of the 
Eight Beatitudes. He uses them as a vehicle for driving home 
lessons in the practice of the Christian virtues. 

This is a digression from our problem. It is typical of several 
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problems that may confront us if we agree that the difficulty of the 
Catechism is not because of its diction. If there is correction to 
be made, it may well center upon phraseology. After classifying 
the 3460 words of the Catechism according to the norm for the 
vocabulary of children from ten to fifteen years of age, we venture 
to suggest that the simplifying of phrases too profound in their 
theological content and of the presentation of dogmatic truths too 
complex in their brevity to carry the complete thought to the 
child mind, will make the Baltimore Catechism a more effective 
tool in the teaching of religious truth. 

But we must confine ourselves to the task assigned us. Our 
Committee of sixteen experienced teachers attempted ‘‘to deter- 
mine the difficulty of certain words, either in their out-of-the- 
ordinary use, unfamiliarity, or wordiness.’’ Their study resulted 
in the following conclusions: 

(1) The vocabulary of the Baltimore Catechism is consistently 
within the range of the average child. 

(2) The following words are not found in the elementary school 
dictionary used in the study: all-powerful, almsgiving, chrism, 
confiteor, harborless and scapular. 

(3) Certain words or phrases not included in the elementary 
school dictionary deserve inclusion, as they are essential to the 
vocabulary of the Catholic child. These are: Blessed Lord, 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Holy Ghost. 














Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Juridical Effects of Censures 


An excommunicated person is forbidden to exercise legal eccle- 
siastical acts within the limits defined in law. He cannot be 
plaintiff in ecclesiastical trials except in so far as Canon 1654 
permits, and he is forbidden to discharge ecclesiastical offices and 
duties or to enjoy the privileges previously granted to him by the 
Church (Canon 2263). 

The legal ecclesiastical acts which an excommunicated person 
is incapacitated to exercise are enumerated in Canon 2256, n. 2. 
Among those acts is included sponsorship at Baptism and Con- 
firmation. The deprivation of capacity for legal ecclesiastical 
acts does not take effect unless the excommunication has been 
made public by condemnatory or declaratory sentence of the 
competent ecclesiastical authorities. Members of schismatical 
or heretical sects, however, may not act as sponsors at Baptism 
or Confirmation, even though no sentence has been pronounced 
against them, as is evident from Canons 765, n. 2, and 795, n. 2. 

The exercise of the right of every Catholic to apply to the eccle- 
siastical judge for the settlement of his grievances in affairs sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Church is taken away from the ex- 
communicat: vitandi: and from those excommunicated by declara- 
tory or condemnatory sentence of a competent ecclesiastical 
court. Canon 1654 permits them, however, to act through a pro- 
curator in matters that concern the welfare of their souls (e.g., in 
marriage cases). Non-Catholics, baptized or unbaptized, have 
no right to act as plaintiffs in ecclesiastical trials, because they 

‘are separated from the Church and cannot be said to have any 
rights in the Church—rights which are proper to members of the 
Church. Canon 87 was quite plain in its exclusion of non- 
Catholics from the rights of members of the Church; but in view 
of the fact that Catholics at times want to marry divorced non- 
Catholics, some canonists thought that the non-Catholic may be 
permitted to get a declaration of nullity of his marriage, provided 
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the facts in the case make such a declaration possible. The Holy 
Office, however, ruled that non-Catholics cannot act as plaintiffs 
or petitioners (January 27, 1928; Acta Ap. Sedis, XX, 75). In 
marriage cases which according to Canon 1990 are decided with- 
out canonical trial by investigation of the Ordinary and the in- 
tervention of the defender of the marriage bond, there is no plain- 
tiff in the strict sense of the term. Wherefore, the Ordinary of 
the diocese may investigate such marriages of non-Catholics to 
determine whether the Catholic party who intends to marry a 
divorced non-Catholic is to be permitted to marry. 


Acts of Jurisdiction Exercised by Excommunicated Cleric 


Acts of jurisdiction of both the internal and the external forum 
by an excommunicated person are illicit, and, if a condemnatory 
or declaratory sentence of excommunication has been issued 
against him, his acts of jurisdiction are invalid, without prejudice 
to the rule of Canon 2261, § 2 (Canon 2264). 

The exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction becomes illicit as soon 
as one has incurred an excommunication, even before the Ordi- 
nary has taken action against the offender, with the exception of 
the case mentioned in Canon 2261, § 2. That Canon grants the 
faithful permission to receive the Sacraments from a minister 
whom they know to be excommunicated but who has not yet been 
pronounced excommunicated by the ecclesiastical Superior or 
court: After sentence of excommunication has been pronounced, 
the acts of jurisdiction in both the external and the internal 
forum become invalid with the exception of absolution from sins 
granted by an excommunicated priest to persons in danger of 
death. Even those in danger of death may not receive other 
Sacraments from an excommunicated priest, unless there is no 
other priest available (cfr. Canon 2261, § 3). 

Deprivation of Right to Vote, Acquisition of Ecclesiastical 
Dignities, Offices, Benefices, Promotion to Orders 

Every excommunicated person: (1) is forbidden to make use of 
the right of election, presentation, or nomination; (2) is incapable 
of acquiring dignities, offices, benefices, ecclesiastical pensions, or 
any position in the Church; (3) cannot be promoted to Orders. 

Acts exercised in violation of the prohibitions in nn. 1-2 are 
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not invalid, unless they were done by an excommunicatus vitandus 
or by a person excommunicated by a declaratory or condemnatory 
sentence. Once such a sentence has been pronounced, the person 
condemned cannot validly obtain any Papal favor, unless mention 
is made of the excommunication in the Papal rescript (Canon 2265). 

After a condemnatory or declaratory sentence the excommuni- 
cated person remains deprived of the income or revenue of any 
dignity, office, benefice, pension, or position which he may have 
in the Church; an excommunicatus vitandus forfeits the dignity, 
office, benefice, pension, or position itself (Canon 2266). 

A person who has incurred an excommunication latz sententiz 
by knowingly breaking a law to which an excommunication is 
attached is forbidden to exercise the acts and obtain the offices 
mentioned in Canon 2265, but before the competent ecclesiastical 
Superior has pronounced him excommunicated, he acts validly 
and he obtains the offices validly. After the excommunication 
has been pronounced against him, the above-mentioned acts and 
the obtaining of the above-mentioned offices are invalid. In 
ecclesiastical elections the whole election is invalid if the electors 
knowingly admitted one to vote in the election who had been ex- 
communicated by declaratory or condemnatory sentence. If the 
electors did not advert to the fact of the sentence of excommunica- 
tion and had admitted one to vote, the vote of the excommuni- 
cated person is invalid but the election itself is valid, unless the 
one vote had given the person elected the necessary plurality of 
votes (cfr. Canon 167, § 2). 

Orders received by an excommunicated man are, of course, 
valid. There is no irregularity decreed in law, but the Ordinary 
may proceed against his subject with appropriate penalties for 
the violation of the law of Canon 2265. 

A person excommunicated by a condemnatory or declaratory 
sentence cannot validly obtain any Papal favor unless the re- 
script explicitly mentions that notwithstanding the excommuni- 
cation the favor is granted. Dispensations and other favors 
granted by an Ordinary are not voided, because Canon 2265 
speaks of Papal favors only, that is, those granted by the Supreme 
Pontiff himself or any of the Roman Congregations and Offices. 

Canon 2266 decrees that a person excommunicated by. condem- 
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natory or declaratory sentence is thereby deprived of the income 
or revenue of any dignity, office, benefice, pension, or position 
which he might have in the Church. He does not forfeit the 
office itself, but only the income for the time that he remains 
under the excommunication. On the contrary, an excommunica- 
tus vitandus forfeits any office or position he may hold in the 
Church. Under the law of the Code the Holy See only can pro- 
nounce a person an excommunicatus vitandus. 


Forbidden Civil Communication with an ‘‘Excommunicatus 
Vitandus’’ 


All the faithful, except a husband (or wife), parents, children, 
servants and subjects, are bound to avoid communication in pro- 
fane affairs with an excommunicatus vitandus, unless a reasonable 
cause justifies communication (Canon 2267). 

In the former Canon Law a person who communicated with an 
excommunicatus vitandus in the affairs of daily life, with the ex- 
ception of those who were forced to do so because of their condition 
in life (husband, wife, children, servants, subjects), incurred a so- 
called minor excommunication. That kind of excommunication 
was abolished by the Constitution ‘‘Apostolicze Sedis’’ of Pope 
Pius IX (1869), but all unnecessary communication with an ex- 
communicatus vitandus remained forbidden, and the Code of Canon 
Law retains the prohibition to a certain extent, saying:. ‘‘unless 
a reasonable cause justifies communication.” 


Ecclesiastical Censure of the Interdict 


An interdict is a censure by which the faithful are not denied 
communion with the Church, but are deprived of certain spiritual 
goods enumerated in the succeeding Canons. The prohibition is 
made either directly by a personal interdict, which forbids to the 
persons themselves the use of the spiritual goods, or indirectly 
by a local interdict, by which the dispensation or reception of 
such goods is forbidden in certain places (Canon 2268). 

The interdict is a penalty which, like the excommunication, is 
inflicted on both clergy and lay persons. The first traces of this 
penalty appear in the law of the Decretals from the eleventh cen- 
tury. The excommunication deprives the offender of all spirit- 
ual goods and rights which are under the control of the Church; 
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the interdict deprives the offender of a limited amount of spiritual 
goods only, as specified in the Code. Excommunication is a per- 
sonal penalty only; the interdict may be either personal or local. 


What Authorities Can Issue an Interdict 


A general local interdict on the territory of a diocese or a State 
and a general personal interdict on the people of a diocese or 
State can be inflicted by the Apostolic See alone, or by its man- 
date. A general interdict on a parish or the people of a parish, 
and a particular interdict, both local and personal, can be de- 
creed also by the bishop. 

A personal interdict follows the interdicted persons into any 
place; a local interdict has no force outside the interdicted terri- 
tory, but in the interdicted territory all persons, including 
strangers and exempt, unless they have a special privilege, are 
obliged to observe the interdict (Canon 2269). 

Canonists who wrote before the promulgation of the Code 
speak of an interdictum ambulatorium, an interdict that follows 
the interdicted person into every place where he goes, and in- 
directly affects the place of divine worship at which he appears; 
for, as he has no right to be present at the divine services, he 
should be expelled, or, if that is impossible, the services should 
cease. However, as we shall see when commenting on Canon 
2275, the Code mitigates the rule considerably. 

The Holy See reserves to itself the right to issue a general in- 
terdict over the territory of a diocese and a general personal inter- 
dict over the people of a diocese. Before the promulgation of the 
Code it was disputed whether the Ordinary of a diocese could 
put a general interdict on the territory of his diocese or a general 
personal interdict on the people of the diocese. Some canonists 
refer to the Decree of Pope Boniface VIII, in Extravagantes Com- 
munes, Book V, Title X, Chapter 2, to prove that the rule of 
Canon 2269 was contained in the Law of the Decretals. How- 
ever, Pope Boniface forbids the bishop to place under interdict 
not only the whole diocese but any city, town, district, because 
the taxes or other moneys due the bishop have not been paid, un- 
less the bishop consult the Apostolic See and receive special per- 
mission to impose such an interdict. 
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Prelates of exempt Religious Orders and Congregations have 
jurisdiction in the external forum over the houses and churches 
and members of their religious organizations, but their jurisdic- 
tion is not classified in Canon Law as territorial and personal 
but as personal only. The Sacred Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars declared on June 21, 1679 (Sole, ““De Delictis et Pcenis,”’ 
n. 235), that the regular prelates cannot put a local interdict on 
the churches subject to them. 

A personal interdict, in the same manner as the other censures 
of excommunication and suspension, follows the censured person 
wherever he goes. A local interdict has no force outside the 
place interdicted, but it affects all persons in the interdicted terri- 
tory, individual church, entire parish, or town, even strangers 
and exempt persons, unless they have a special privilege. 


Consequences of Local Interdict 


A local interdict, either general or particular, does not forbid 
the administration of the Sacraments and sacramentals to dying 
persons, provided the rules of law are observed as to the adminis- 
. tration of the Sacraments and the holding of other functions with- 
out pomp and solemnity, but it is forbidden to hold any divine 
offices or sacred rites in the interdicted territory, with the excep- 
tion of the concessions granted in § 2 of this Canon and in Canons 
2271-2272. 

On the feasts of Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, Corpus Christi 
and the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, a local interdict 
is suspended, and only the conferring of Orders and the solemn 
nuptial blessing are forbidden (Canon 2270). 

The administration of the Sacraments and sacramentals to the 
dying is not forbidden during any local interdict. The Law of the 
Decretals permitted to the dying the Sacraments of Penance and 
the Holy Eucharist; Extreme Unction was permitted only when 
the dying person was destitute of the use of his senses and could 
not make his confession. 

On the feasts enumerated in the second paragraph of Canon 
2270 the local interdict, both general and particular, is suspended, 
so that all divine services may be performed publicly and sol- 
emnly. The Law of the Decretals permitted the same on the 
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feasts of Christmas, Easter, Pentecost and the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin. Popes Martin V and Eugene IV permitted the 
same on the feast of Corpus Christi and during the whole octave. 
The Code restricts the solemn services to the feast of Corpus 
Christi itself. The Law of the Decretals ordained that excom- 
municated persons should not be permitted to assist at the divine 
services, but interdicted persons could assist with the proviso that 
those whose crimes had caused the interdict to be put on a place 
should not be permitted to receive Holy Communion (Chapter 24, 
Of the Sentence of Excommunication, Book V, Title II, in Sexto). 


Concessions during Local General Interdict 


If there is a general local interdict, and the decree imposing the 
interdict does not explicitly state otherwise, the following con- 
cessions are granted: 

(1) provided they are not personally interdicted, clerics are . 
allowed to conduct the divine offices and sacred functions in 
private in any church or oratory under the condition that the 
doors are locked, the services are conducted in a low tone of voice, 
and the church bells are silent; 

(2) in the cathedral church, in parochial churches, and in a 
church which is the only one in a town, and in these churches ex- 
clusively, it is permitted to celebrate one Mass, to reserve the 
Blessed Sacrament, to administer Baptism, the Holy Eucharist 
and Penance, to witness marriages without the nuptial blessing, 
and to hold funeral services, but every kind of solemnity is for- 
bidden. Furthermore, it is permitted to bless baptismal water 
and holy oils, and preach the word of God. In connection with 
these sacred functions, however, singing and all pomp in sacred 
vestments and other sacred furnishings are forbidden, also the 
ringing of church bells and the playing of the organ and other 
musical instruments. The Holy Viaticum is to be brought to the 
sick privately (Canon 2271). 

The concessions of Canon 2271 are applicable to a general local 
interdict; Canon 2272 speaks of concessions during a particular 
local interdict. The Ordinary who puts a part of the territory 
of his diocese under a general interdict may by his decree forbid 
the use of the concessions made in Canon 2271, as is evident from 
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the opening words of that Canon. If the Ordinary does not re- 
strict the concessions of Canon 2271, the people may receive the 
Sacraments in the churches in which their administration is per- 
mitted in Canon 2271, n. 2, with this exception that those who 
are responsible for the interdict having been put on a place are 
not permitted to assist at Holy Mass and the other divine serv- 
ices, because they are, according to Canon 2338, § 4, personally 
interdicted. 


Consequences of Local Particular Interdict 


If an altar or a chapel of a church has been placed under an 
interdict by a local particular interdict, no sacred office or rite 
may be celebrated at that altar or in that chapel. 

If a cemetery has been interdicted, the bodies of the faithful 
may be buried there, but without any ecclesiastical rites. 

If an interdict has been placed on a certain church or oratory, 
the following rules obtain: (1) if it is a capitular church and the 
chapter is not interdicted, the rule of Canon 2271, n. 1, applies, 
unless the decree which imposes the interdict commands that the 
Conventual Mass be celebrated and the Canonical Hours recited 
in another church or oratory; (2) if it is a parish church, the rule 
of Canon 2271, n. 2, applies, unless the decree which imposes the 
interdict substitutes another church during the time of the in- 
terdict (Canon 2272). 

Though Canon 2271, speaking of the general local interdict, per- 
mits the bishop to modify the concession of that Canon without 
restrictions as to that authority, Canon 2272 speaking of the 
particular local interdict allows the celebration of one daily Holy 
Mass and the administration of the Sacraments (with the excep- 
tion of Confirmation) in parish churches. The Ordinary is not 
permitted to stop such divine services unless there is another 
church in the parish or near enough to be of service to the people, 
and he directs that they go there for Holy Mass and the Sacra- 
ments. 


Extent of General and Particular Local Interdicts 


If a city is interdicted, all the accessory places, even though 
exempt or a cathedral church, are included under the interdict. 
If a church is interdicted, the adjoining chapels are also inter- 
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dicted, but not an adjoining cemetery. If a chapel is interdicted, 
the whole church of which the chapel is a part is not interdicted; 
if the cemetery adjoining the church is interdicted, the church is 
not interdicted, but all oratories in the cemetery are interdicted 
(Canon 2273). 

The text of the foregoing Canon is clear with the exception of 
the phrase ‘‘accessory places.’ The same phrase is to be found 
in the Law of the Decretals, and Pope Boniface VIII declared that 
by accessory places are to be understood the suburbs and adja- 
cent buildings (Liber Sextus, c. 17, De sententia excommunica- 
tionts, lib. V, tit. 11). Canonists debate the application of the 
law concerning accessory places if the contiguous places belong 
to another diocese. Under the Law of the Decretals the prevail- 
ing opinion of canonists seems to have been that the adjacent 
places, though belonging to another jurisdiction, were affected by 
the interdict of the other Ordinary. The general law (7.e., the 
authority of the Supreme Head of the Church) could indeed 
extend the jurisdiction in the case, but without such extension no 
local Ordinary could extend his interdict to places outside his 
jurisdiction. 

Interdict on a Community or College 


§ 1. If a community or college has committed an offense, an 
interdict may be issued either against all guilty individuals, or 
against the community as such, or against the guilty persons and 
the community. 

§ 2. In the first case (against all guilty individuals), the pre- 
cepts of Canon 2275 apply. 

§ 3. In the second case (against the community as a legal 
body), the community or college cannot exercise any spiritual 
rights which it possesses as a community. 

§ 4. In the third case (against the guilty persons and the 
community), the interdict has the combined consequences of a pro- 
hibition to the guilty persons and of the exercise of corporate 
acts of the legal body (Canon 2274). 


Consequences of Personal Interdict 


(1) Personally interdicted individuals cannot celebrate divine 
offices or assist at them, except at the preaching of the word of 
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God. If they assist passively, they need not be expelled; but 
from all active assistance which entails any participation in the 
celebration of the divine offices shall be excluded those persons 
who have been interdicted by a condemnatory or declaratory 
sentence, or whose interdict is otherwise notorious. 

(2) Personally interdicted individuals are forbidden to ad- 
minister the Sacraments, say Holy Mass, or receive the Sacra- 
ments and sacramentals, in accordance with Canons 2260, § 1, 
and 2261. 

(3) They are also subject to the deprivations of Canon 2265. 

(4) They are deprived of ecclesiastical burial in accordance with 
Canon 1240, § 1, n. 2 (Canon 2275). 

What is said here about the consequences of the personal inter- 
dict must be understood of an interdict imposed by action of the 
competent ecclesiastical Superior, but not of interdicts that are 
automatically incurred by the violation of some law or general 
precept, because according to Canon 2232 nobody need betray 
himself. The offender is excused from the observance of the 
penalty which if observed would injure his good reputation, un- 
less the offense is notorious or the Superior has taken action 
against him for the offense and declared him to be under censure. 
Innocent Persons in Local Interdict and in Interdict on a 

Legal Body 

Persons who are under a local interdict or an interdict against 
a community or college, but have not been the cause of the inter- 
dict, and are not forbidden by any other censure, may, if they are 
properly disposed, receive the Sacraments in accordance with the 
preceding Canons, without absolution from the interdict and 
without any other satisfaction (Canon 2276). 

The Canons referred to are 2271-2272. Generally speaking, 
the parish church in both general and particular local interdict 
remains open for a limited amount of divine services for the 
benefit of those who are innocent. If a Chapter of Canons or any 
other community as a legal body is placed under an interdict, the 
innocent members may conduct and attend divine services in the 
church of the Chapter or the community because the church is 
not interdicted. If the Ordinary puts a local interdict on the 
church together with the interdict on the legal body, there is no 
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rule in the Code by which it is declared that the innocent members 
can celebrate and assist at divine services in the church of the 
legal body. Inasmuch as the church of a community is to that 
body what the parish church is to the people, one may possibly 
say that the innocent members have a right to use the church for 
divine services, taking care to exclude the guilty ones. 


Interdict ‘‘ab Ingressu Ecclesiae’’ 


The interdict ‘‘ab ingressu ecclesie’’ entails the prohibition to 
celebrate divine services in church, to assist at them, and to re- 
ceive ecclesiastical burial. If the person so interdicted neverthe- 
less assists, he need not be expelled, and, if he is buried in conse- 
crated ground, the body need not be removed (Canon 2277). 

The prohibition from entering a church is interpreted by canon- 
ists in the sense that a church in the proper sense of the word is 
meant, and not a public or semi-public oratory. In such ora- 
tories, therefore, the person who has been put under the interdict 
to enter a church can assist at divine services, and, in the case of a 
priest, celebrate Holy Mass. All services outside churches and 
all administration of Sacraments outside churches are not for- 
bidden by the interdict ‘‘ab ingressu ecclesiz.’’ Sole (‘“De Delic- 
tis et Poenis,”’ n. 247), relying on canonists of the old Canon Law, 
says that such an interdicted person is not forbidden to pray 
privately in church and to receive the Sacraments. As to the re- 
ception of the Sacraments in church, Canon 2277 forbids it, for 
the administration of the Sacraments is part of the ‘‘divina officia”’ 
in which they should not take part or assist. 

















Blessed Martin de Porres 
By J. C. Kearns, O.P. 


Blessed Martin de Porres was solemnly beatified by Pope Greg- 
ory XVI in 1837. His canonization cause was introduced in 
Rome on June 9, 1926. During the past year a remarkable wave 
of enthusiastic and sincere devotion to this humble mulatto has 
swept over this country. If we are to judge by the hundreds of 
letters received from his grateful clients, Blessed Martin is just as 
generous and kind-hearted to-day as he was when he carried on 
his mission of mercy among the poor and the oppressed in Peru 
three hundred years ago. In gratitude, his beneficiaries are 
storming Heaven with their prayers that Almighty God will deign 
to raise their humble friend to the supreme dignity of sainthood. 

Martin was born in Lima, the royal city of Peru, on December 
9, 1579. He was baptized on the same day in the Church of San 
Sebasti4n. His father was a Spaniard of high degree, but an 
adventurer and government official. His mother was a colored 
woman, a native of Panama. Don Juan refused to acknowledge 
his son—the baptismal record carrying the significant words: 
hijo de padre no conocido. It seems that the Spanish knight’s 
pride was hurt because the child inherited the color and features of 
his mother. At all events, after the birth of another child, a 
daughter, the /iatson was broken off, and the abandoned mother 
had to shift for herself and her offspring. We can easily visualize 
the sordid circumstances of Martin’s childhood. He suffered all 
the indignity of being an unwanted child, but instead of develop- 
ing bitterness he soon won his way into the hearts of all. Strange 
tales were circulated regarding the child’s intelligence, his serious 
demeanor, and his compassionate kindness to those even poorer 
than himself. Martin’s father must have heard some of these 
rumors, for he relented somewhat, took the child to Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, and placed him in school for two years. Then at the 
age of twelve, little Martin was apprenticed to a barber-surgeon 
in his native city. This delighted the heart of the sympathetic 
youth, for now he could learn to be of helpful service to mankind. 
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Martin was an apt and diligent medical student and soon mas- 
tered the art of medicine and surgery as it was practised in that 
crude era. Henceforth he could bring relief to the diseased, the 
wounded, and pestilence-stricken multitudes. He was an ideal 
social worker, uniting the spiritual and corporal works of mercy. 
He was utterly unselfish in his ministrations, fired by a Christlike 
charity that sought out the abandoned and the outcast in their 
wretched hovels. From them Martin never exacted a fee, and 
what little he received he distributed to the poor. It is no wonder 
Martin soon became known as “‘the Father of the Poor.’’ 

But Martin felt the need of a higher sanction for his apostolate. 
Often he had prayed in the beautiful Church of the Holy Rosary 
in Lima, and so it was quite natural that he should turn to the 
Dominican friars for advice and counsel. They received the 
saintly physician into the Third Order, and henceforth Martin 
made the convent the base for his charitable projects. Moreover, 
Martin was the infirmarian, and generally made himself indis- 
pensable as a tertiary helper at the large convent. Nine years 
later, obedience overcame his humility, and he was clothed in the 
habit of a lay Brother of the First Order. Brother Martin had 
now a definite design for holy living, and his works of mercy had 
the sanction and guidance of his religious Superiors. It was not 
long before Brother Martin was regarded by all as a living saint. 

Martin’s days were crowded with good deeds. He was the 
almoner of the priory and daily fed a long queue of paupers at the 
convent gate. From the wealthy he begged alms, and it has been 
estimated that he was thus able to disburse each week about two 
thousand dollars’ worth of food and clothing to the pariahs of 
society. It was an age of marked contrasts—of fabulous wealth 
and unspeakable destitution. He was particularly interested in 
assisting priests who had no means of livelihood and in succoring 
the foundlings and unwanted urchins who wandered in droves 
about the slums of the city. Through his efforts the orphanage 
school of the Holy Cross was erected and well equipped with every 
facility for promoting the spiritual and temporal welfare of its 
inmates. It still stands as a lasting monument to the zeal and 
foresight of this humble Dominican. 

Brother Martin’s spirit of prayer and penance is a challenge to 
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our ease-loving times. He spent long hours in ecstatic prayer 
before the Blessed Sacrament, and in imitation of his sainted 
Father Dominic he thrice underwent bloody scourgings each 
night. He curtailed his sleep to the minimum necessary to sus- 
tain life, and his fastings and other mortifications were but part of 
the daily program whereby he advanced to the heights of heroic 
sanctity. It was an age of conquistadores, of slavery, of ruthless 
greed for gold; but it was also an age that produced, as contem- 
poraries of Blessed Martin in Lima, St. Turibius, the Archbishop, 
St. Rose, the first American ever canonized, and Blessed John 
Massias. 

A charming brochure—naively titled ‘“Meet Brother Martin!’’— 
gives detailed accounts of the miracles and other marvels with 
which Heaven blessed Martin’s career of mercy. Perhaps the 
most striking—at least the most dramatic—are the authentic 
stories of how his boundless charity overleaped the barriers of 
space. Though he spent all his life in South America, he was 
known to have ministered to the needs of the sick and the captives 
in such distant places as Mexico and Algiers. Often he was seen 
enveloped in a globe of fire, and he was referred to as ‘‘the Flying 
Brother.” In his humility, Martin sought to conceal his miracu- 
lous powers, but his life is one long recital of wonders wrought for 
suffering humanity and the salvation of immortal souls. 

Brother Martin died on November 3, 1639. Twenty-five years 
after his holy death his body was found perfectly supple and life- 
like. So many marvels followed that his cause was introduced 
during the reign of Clement IX in 1663. He was solemnly 
beatified on September 10, 1837. The great interest in his cause 
and the numerous favors reported during the past year in the 
United States lead many to think that he still has a providential 
mission, and to venture the hope that through his early canoniza- 
tion he may be enabled to teach even more vividly the two out- 
standing characteristics of his life—true humility and Christlike 
charity. 











A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


St. Paul’s ‘*Gospel’’ 


St. Paul has always held a peculiar and indeed a unique position among 
the first heralds of the Gospel. In his writings the teaching of the Gospel 
is systematized and presented as a connected logical body of truths and 
duties. Divers theories have been formulated as to what may be con- 
sidered the basic idea of St. Paul’s ““Gospel.’’ Some would have it that 
it is the abolition of the Law, justification by faith, or the Church as 
Christ’s mystical body. But Paul’s true foundation or basic idea is 
none other than Christ (cfr. Rom., xvi. 25, etc.). 

This ‘“‘mystery” which was kept secret “from eternity, which is now 
made manifest,’’ is the real burden of the Apostle’s preaching. 

The word mystery occurs twenty times in the Epistles of St. Paul; 
in six instances it clearly refers to a secret which has been revealed by God 
and which the Apostle is commissioned to proclaim. The word bears 
other connotations in the course of the Pauline writings, but essentially 
it stands for the good things which God has prepared for our glory (I 
Cor., ii. 7-10)—namely, salvation through Christ and all that this 
implies, more particularly the call of the Gentiles to the Church. St. 
Paul is very fond of other words bearing a cognate sense to “‘mystery,”’ 
namely, wisdom (I Cor., ii. 7), revelation, mantfestation (ibid., and Col., 
1.26), knowledge (ywaoxev, yvous: Col., ii. 2, etc.), speech (yvwpifer, 
gwrifew, N\adeiv: Rom., xvi. 26; Eph., iii. 9; I Cor., ii. 7). 

A great mystery of salvation has been hidden in God from eternity. 
Divine wisdom has conceived it—nay it is ‘‘wisdom’’ itself planning 
man’s salvation. It is also “‘wealth” (I Cor., ii. 7 sqq.). 

Known to God eternally, the mystery is now revealed, explained, 
spoken. Men’s minds may be increasingly enlightened in the knowledge 
and understanding of it, though the deepest insight is granted to the 
Apostles, its heralds; but there is nothing esoteric about it—knowledge 
of the salvific mystery is the common good of all men. 

Some of Paul’s phraseology is indeed met with elsewhere (in the 
Sapiential books, etc.), but his understanding and use of words is his 
own—that is, St. Paul’s teaching is profoundly original and owes nothing 
or little to any sources, be they Jewish or Hellenistic. 

This bald summary will perhaps lead some of my readers to study a 
very fascinating paper by Dr. Deden in the Ephemerides Theologice 
Lovanienses (July, 1936). 
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Premotion and Predestination 


He must be an optimist who would cherish a hope, at this day, of 
finding a solution to the problem of physical premotion and predestina- 
tion, or a via media between Thomism and Molinism. In the periodical 
Ephemerides Theologice just mentioned, Dom J. Winandy, O.S.B., in 
a spirit of Benedictine peace expounds his view which, he thinks, saves 
God’s supreme dominion over human activity whilst it avoids the iron- 
bound consequences of unmitigated Thomism, or, as it is sometimes 
called, ‘‘Banesianism.”’ His solution lies in a distinction between premo- 
tion and predestination. The former all must admit; he calls it a general 
actuation, or setting in motion, of the will. But God does not usually 
predetermine or forcibly direct the choice of the will. The divine 
influence bears on the practical judgment whilst the will too is reinforced. 
The liberty of the will does not consist in such an inertia or apathy as 
to require that it should be physically predetermined; a number of 
motives, objective and subjective, may lead up to a decision, without 
however forcing it (cfr. St. Thomas, De Malo, Q. vi). In other words, 
premotion is necessary since it actuates the faculties of the agent, but, 
according to the Benedictine theologian, it must not be confused with 
predetermination on the ground that the will is not so flaccid or indiffer- 
ent as to require it, nor is such a neutrality an essential element of free- 
dom. God has many means by which He directs human action in a 
given sense, both mediate and immediate ones. He can act directly on 
the will, or He may imprint aliquam formam in ipsam voluntatem .. . 
sicut est gratia et virtus, by which the dispositions of the soul are modified, 
so that it acts in one way rather than in another. The author thinks 
that his theory avoids the bogey which frightens most people off un- 
alloyed ‘‘Banesianism,”’ for if premotion and predetermination are 
identical it is difficult to see the virtue of the explanation that God who 
actuates the sinner in his sinful act is not responsible for the evil of the 
act. Dom Winandy’s opinion is thus stated: Man is led to commit 
sin by all the created influences, internal and external, which vitiate 
his practical judgment. God only intervenes positively in order to 
actuate the evil will of the sinner. There is universal premotion then, 
but only that the will may pass from passivity to action; but not uni- 
versal predetermination, causing a free agent to choose one means 
rather than another for the attainment of its end, which it also chooses 
—except the last end, good or happiness—not because it is predetermined 
ab initio but as a result of a multitude of motives and considerations 
which eventually lead to a decision. 


A New Life of Christ 


The personality of Jesus Christ has so imposed itself on mankind 
that He is and must needs remain for ever the one Figure in human 
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history which men cannot leave alone. To-day as of old He marks a 
line of cleavage in mankind. He is a sign of contradiction; men are 
divided into two categories by Him, for they are either His friends or 
His enemies. Hence also, books innumerable are still being written 
about Him—one might perhaps say in France more than anywhere else. 
The latest ‘‘Life’” of Jesus Christ in French is by a layman, and a novelist 2 
at that, M. Francois Mauriac. 
That unique commentator of the Gospel, P. Lagrange, O.P., after 
forty years of study, meditation and practical investigations in the 
Holy Land itself, did not deem himself qualified to write a full-size ‘‘Life” 
of Christ. M. Mauriac knows none of these hesitations. He has not 
explored Palestine and has read but little. He bases his book exclusively 
on the Gospel texts; hence, his work is essentially psychological. In 
the Revue Biblique for July, P. Lagrange subjects the book to a reasoned 
but most kindly criticism. He points out the faults, especially the 
exaggerations, but pays homage to the author’s excellent intentions as 
well as to the merits of a work which has had enormous success in France. 
Assuredly it is no small gain if we can get people to read about the 
Son of God made man. On the whole, the book is sound, but in certain 
parts there are exaggerations in style and interpretation which offend 
the reader; I do not mean only the holy nuns who will love the book, 
but the serious student. This is notably the case when the author 
speaks of the anger of Our Lord—He uses the words, “‘violent’’ and even | 
“furieux,’’ which need no translation. Some of this is mere rhetoric 
for which one allows in a French book of this character, but the writer 
strays too far not only from good taste but from theological fact when 
he attributes to Our Lord a crescendo of anger, invective and what he 
calls “outrage,” which culminates in what is styled ‘‘malédiction”’ 
(p. 175). Before Palm Sunday, at Bethany, Jesus is described as 
“une creature (sic) 4 bout de souffle, un cerf rendu . . . reste seule 4 
Jesus la force de supporter et de souffrir’’! There is nothing in the 
text of the Gospel to warrant such a picture. These and many other 
passages justify the not wholly unqualified welcome one may give to 
the book. But on the whole Mauriac has made a splendid act of faith; 
inaccuracies and exaggerations may be forgiven to a novelist turned 
biographer of the Supreme Personality in history. For all that I may | 
add, which P. Lagrange could not, that the grand old Dominican’s own 
“L’Evangile de Jésus Christ”’ is, to my thinking, far and away the best 
thing on the subject for the enlightenment and spiritual help of the culti- 
vated reader. | 


The Church’s Attitude towards Evolution of Pagan 
Ceremonies in China and Japan 





In the October issue of this REviEw attention was drawn to recent 
legislation by the Holy See with regard to certain Chinese ceremonies 
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which, though idolatrous or superstitious at the beginning, have now 
become emptied of any religious content they formerly possessed. In 
Japan difficulties for Christians were even greater than in China, 
inasmuch as by refusing to take part in certain public and private cere- 
monies they, so to speak, placed themselves outside the national life. 
As regards private ceremonies (for instance, at weddings), the difficulty 
is almost nil, because these are simply held to be part of good manners. 
More questionable was the periodic acts of homage or obeisance 
demanded by the authorities in what the Japanese call the temples of 
famous men, and before the monuments of soldiers killed in battle. The 
former are called Jinjia, the latter Shokunsha. However, the word 
temple does not bear in Japan the same connotation as in Europe. Any 
monument to a hero is a temple. Thus, Togo has his “‘temples” and 
the Government is in the habit of acquiring the dwellings of famous men 
in order to transform them into Jinjia. Shokunsha are shrines erected 
to those fallen in battle. These places are all dedicated to Kami (a 
word signifying men or beings of superior excellence, though not divine 
beings). These monuments serve the purpose of evoking the memory 
of the dead and their high qualities, with a view to inspiring the living. 
Hence, they may not improperly be compared to our own catafalques, 
cenotaphs, and other such monuments. The ceremonies which take 
place before them are considered mere acts of respect, and foreign am- 
bassadors, even good Catholics, have not hesitated to take part in them. 
Though these ceremonies originated in Shintoism, the Government 
has always sought to disconnect the two, the first step being the abolition 
of Shintoism as a State religion (1889). In 1930, the official head of 
Jinjia declared to the representatives of fifty-five Protestant sects that 
Shintoism and Jinjia are wholly different things. In 1926 the Minister 
of Public Instruction officially stated that Jinjia are monuments to 
those who rendered good service to the country, and that the obligatory 
visit to them “is no more than a public declaration of loyalty to the 
dynasty and the country.”’ 


The Holy See has taken note of these developments. To-day Rome is 
more anxious than ever not to interfere with local customs: ‘‘Nullum 
studium ponite, nullaque ratione suadete illis populis ut ritus suos, 
consuetudines, mores mutent, modo non sint apertissime religioni 
et bonis moribus contraria.’’ For what would be more absurd than to 
carry France, Spain, Italy or some other European country to China 
(cfr. Collectanea S. C. de Prop. Fid., 1907, 1, p. 42)? 

In 1890 the Council of Nagasaki had given four decisions as regards 
Jinjia, funerals, etc., which were all in favor of the liberty of the faithful. 
The matter was authoritatively settled by the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda in an Instruction to the Apostolic Delegate in Japan, dated 
May 26, 1936, and it is in the same sense as the declaration of the Council 
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of Nagasaki. The Instruction moreover states that on May 25, 1936, 
the Holy Father had declared that ‘‘Ordinarios Japoniz normas supra- 
datas sequi tuto posse et debere.”’ 

The effect of these instructions, which allow Catholics in Japan to 
take part in all the functions of public life (even in such as were originally 
pagan, but which are now void of all religious significance), is bound to 
be very great indeed. No longer will it be possible to accuse Christians 
of being unpatriotic or of standing aside from the general current of 
the nation’s life. And assuredly it is an uplifting spectacle to see the 
Church so immutable in her principles, yet so adaptable to new condi- 
tions (cfr. Civilia Cattolica, August 1 and 15). 





Answers to Questions 


‘Slaves of the Blessed Virgin Mary”’ 


Question: Will you please inform me whether there is in the Church 
an approved society under the title of ‘Slaves of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary’? I have met with some apparently sensible pious persons who 
claim that they belong to some such society or pious association, and 
are supposed to wear some sort of a chain around their ankles, or arms, or 
neck as an emblem of their dedication to the Blessed Mother as her 
slaves. What about that form of devotion? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The word “‘slave’’ does not sound right when applied 
to Christian souls who have been made brethren of Christ and 
children of the Heavenly Father through Christ’s merciful work 
of redemption and elevation of those baptized in His name. 
The term “slave of the blessed Virgin’’ does occur in the act of 
consecration to the Blessed Mother of Christ composed by Blessed 
Louis M. Grignion de Monfort. It is written in French, but the 
term—‘‘esclave,’’ “‘esclavage’’—is used in the same sense as the 
word ‘‘servus” in Latin. St. Paul says that Christ deigned to 
come into the world “in forma servi.’” The act of consecration 
of Blessed Louis is approved and indulgenced (‘‘Raccolta,’’ n. 346). 

The wearing of chains, symbolic of the slaves who were chained, 
is condemned by the Church, as can be seen from a study of this 
subject in the book entitled ““The Christian Instructed in the 
Nature and Use of Indulgences,” by Father F. A. Maurel, S.J. 
(translation by Rev. Patrick Costelloe, Dublin, 1890). A Decree 
of the Holy Office of July 5, 1673, has strictly proscribed and 
abolished the Confraternities of the Slaves of the Mother of God, 
together with their external distinctive symbols, medals, chains, 
etc. A Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences of 
December 18, 1821, declares “‘that images and medals belonging 
to Confraternities of the Slaves of the Mother of God, on which 
may be engraved, painted, or represented some of the associates 
in chains, are forbidden; so, too, are all books containing the 
rules of these Confraternities. The Sodalities themselves which 
distribute chains to the associates that they might wear them on 
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their arms or round the neck, as a pledge of their promises, are 
likewise condemned and abolished. And all Societies observing 
the rites or usages peculiar to that slavery must reject them im- 
mediately.”’ Beringer-Steinen (‘‘Die Ablasse,”’ I, n. 223) say that 
the Confraternities of the Slaves of Mary together with their 
chains worn about the neck or arms have been forbidden. 

To perpetuate the devotion of Blessed Louis Grignion de Mon- 
fort to the Blessed Virgin Mary (Blessed Louis died in 1716 and 
was beatified in 1888), an Archconfraternity of Mary Queen of 
Hearts has been established at Rome, which has the right to 
aggregate other Confraternities of that name throughout the 
whole Church and communicate the indulgences granted to the 
Archconfraternity. A branch of this organization has been 
established at the Franciscan Monastery, 135 West 31st Street, 
New York City. 


Perpetual Novenas 


Question: If a pastor of a church desires to conduct a perpetual novena 
in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary or some other Saint, may he do so 
without permission of his Ordinary, and are there any special indul- 
gences granted for perpetual novenas or for any single novena? 

PASTOR. 


Answer: The novena before Pentecost Sunday is the oldest 
nine-day devotion in the Church (see Acts of the Apostles, i. 12- 
14). Beringer-Steinen (‘‘Die Ablasse,”’ I, n. 638) point out that it 
was not the Pentecost novena which became the source and begin- 
ning of the now popular form of devotion, but rather a novena 
before Christmas which had become popular in Spain and ancient 
Gaul in the early Middle Ages and from there spread to other 
countries. A Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites of Sep- 
tember 28, 1658 (Decreta Authentica, n. 1093), permits the 
churches in the Azores in view of a very ancient custom to cele- 
brate a novena of Masses in honor of the Blessed Virgin before 
Christmas, even though the feast of St. Thomas Apostle or the 
third or fourth Sunday of Advent fall during the novena. The 
first novena indulgenced by the Church was, according to 
Beringer-Steinen, a novena in honor of St. Francis Xavier for 
the churches of Lisbon, granted by Pope Alexander VII. The 
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first indulgenced novena at Rome was the novena in honor of 
St. Joseph for the Church of St. Ignatius at Rome, granted in 
1713. Indulgenced novenas for the whole Church appear later, 
especially with the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Some of the novenas approved and indugenced for the whole 
Church are fixed for the nine days preceding some feast; others 
may be made several times a year; still others may be made as 
often as one desires. When we speak of the novenas being per- 
mitted so many times a year, we are speaking of the indulgences 
that may be gained by repeating the novena. Otherwise, there 
is no objection to making any of the novenas as often as one 
desires, but whether the indulgences can be gained at the repeti- 
tion of the novena depends on the concessions made by the Holy 
See for the various novenas. There are eleven novenas in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary: (1) Immaculate Conception; (2) 
Nativity; (3) Presentation; (4) Annunciation; (5) Visitation; 
(6) Motherhood of Mary and Birth of Christ; (7) Purification; 
(8) Seven Dolors; (9) Assumption; (10) Sacred Heart of Mary 
and her Patronage; (11) Most Holy Rosary. These may be 
made at any time of the year, with any form of prayer approved 
by competent ecclesiastical authority. There are 300 days’ 
indulgence for each day and a plenary indulgence once during 
the novena. Confession, Holy Communion and prayer for the 
intentions of the Supreme Pontiff are required for the gaining of 
the plenary indulgence (‘‘Raccolta,”’ ed. of 1930, n. 288). 

There is no objection to conducting so-called perpetual novenas 
in any church. The churches are there for the use of the people, 
and the more frequently they can be assembled to worship God 
in His temple the better. If a pastor wants to conduct daily 
some devotion or other of those approved by the Church, he 
can try to awaken the interest of the people. However, experience 
tends to prove that there are not many souls who will come 
daily to church for the sole purpose of praying; people seem to 
look for amusement and desire “attractive” services. The 
presence of Jesus in His Sacrament of indescribable humility 
and superabundant love for us does not seem to them a sufficient 
attraction. We all, priests and people, need a keener spiritual 
sense to appreciate worthily what God has done for us. 
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Delegation to Witness Marriage 


Question: A and B work in the same parish as pastor and assistant 
pastor, respectively. According to the statutes of the diocese the as- 
sistant has the faculty to witness marriages. The pastor was ill in a 
hospital, and during his absence the assistant gave permission to a priest 
of a Religious Order to witness the marriage of two parishioners. On 
the pastor’s return the assistant told him of the marriage. The pastor 
said that he was afraid that, though the assistant could witness mar- 
riages himself, he could not delegate another priest. The assistant 
said that, since in virtue of the statutes he was the proper priest, he had 
power to delegate a priest for that particular marriage. Then followed 
a friendly argument on Canon Law and diocesan statutes. Since 
neither would “give in,” they decided to address the question to you. 

PASTOR. 


Answer: Canon 1095, § 2, merely says that the local Ordinary 
and the pastor who can validly assist at a marriage can also 
give permission to another priest to witness a marriage within the 
territory of their jurisdiction (bishop for his diocese, pastor for 
his parish). Canon 1096, § 1, rules that general permission to 
assist at marriages in a parish can be given to regularly appointed 
assistants; permission to assist at a certain specified marriage 
(or marriages) can be given to any priest provided he is specifically 
pointed out (sacerdoti determinato ad matrimonium determinatum). 
The Code of Canon Law does not say that assistant priests who 
had received general delegation from either their pastor or by 
the diocesan statutes to witness marriages generally in the 
parish to which they were appointed as assistants, can subdelegate 
another specified priest for a specified marriage. That they could 
do so seemed to be certain from Canon 199, § 3, which speaks of 
the power to subdelegate by one who has ordinary power, if he 
has been delegated generally in some line of duties. Now, both 
the local Ordinary and the pastor have ordinary power to witness 
marriages—one in the whole diocese, the other in his parish. 
However, Canon 199 speaks of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
while witnessing marriages is not strictly speaking an act of 
jurisdiction, it involves an authority akin to jurisdiction. For 
that reason some canonists have hesitated to apply Canon 199 
to delegation or permission, as the Code calls it, to witness 
marriages. To settle all uncertainty in this matter, the Com- 
mittee for the Interpretation of the Code explicitly declared 
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that an assistant generally delegated for marriages either by his 
pastor or his Ordinary (either by letter of the Ordinary or by 
diocesan statute) can subdelegate another specified priest for 
a specified marriage (December 28, 1927; Acta Ap. Sedis, XX, 


61). 


Right or Wrong? 


Question: Mary, a Catholic, is employed as a teacher in a public 
school. There are five teachers employed in the school. Last year the 
attendance at the public school decreased to such an extent that the 
junior teacher would be forced to leave, were it not for the fact that the 
other teachers came to her aid by compiling false returns of attendance. 
Mary took part in this dishonest compact, being reluctant to be instru- 
mental in depriving her fellow-teacher of her living. In this line of ac- 
tion she considers herself justified. Her argument is this: The children 
left the public school to attend the convent school. They are now no 
burden on the taxes, and since the School Board has incurred no extra 
expense by the change, the teacher in question has as much right 
to the living for which she was qualified, as the Government has to 
refuse to support the convent school. What is your opinion in the case? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Cases of this kind are indicative of the popular 
mentality that has developed in the past few years as a result of 
the unfortunate circumstance by which the Government has 
become the employer of millions of people who formerly were 
employed in private industries. The people have come to look 
to the Government for their maintenance, and one hears of many 
instances where men and women refused to accept employment in 
private concerns because they get support from the Government 
for little or no work, and therefore are not willing to do a day’s 
work in private industries. Indirectly, the private industries 
have been hampered by government interference, instead of 
being assisted to bring back normal working conditions. Anyone 
who thinks can see that things cannot go on as they are now going 
without our drifting into a nationwide socialism or communism. 
There is no doubt that the old system of private industries has 
its defects, and that a great deal of injustice and cruelty and lack 
of consideration for the workingman has been practised by the 
private money powers, but similar things are likely to occur under 
any system, and if we really had a government by the people, as 
we are supposed to have by the Constitution, most of the hard- 
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ships and injustices of the old system could be eliminated. It is 
easy enough to see the deficiencies of the present economic and 
industrial system, but it requires the genius of not only an ex- 
ceptionally gifted President but also of an equally capable 
Congress to remedy the present evils. Anyone who knows what 
the United States were at the beginning of their formation and 
how they started from nothing, and then looks at the marvel- 
lously developed country after about a century and a half, must 
admit that the system under which so much was accomplished 
must be fundamentally good and efficient. 

As to the question proposed, we do not think it right to take one 
cent from the public funds by any unjust means. The fact that 
the Government, State or town treats the Catholics unfairly in 
the matter of education of their children, and takes occasion to 
punish the parents because of their religious convictions, is no 
excuse for cheating the Government. It is known what it costs 
per day or month or year to educate a child, and if it were not for 
the bigotry against Catholics proper allowance would long since 
have been made from the public treasury for the children we 
educate in Catholic schools. Then we would have the religious 
liberty and equality which we are supposed to enjoy under the 
Constitution. 


Prayers in the Vernacular at Benediction 


Question: May a priest giving Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 
recite in the vernacular between the O Salutaris and the Tantum ergo 
the Litany of the Holy Name, of the Blessed Virgin, or of St. Joseph? 
May he recite an approved prayer in honor of or to a Saint, for the sick, 
the dead, the nation, peace, etc.? Will you please indicate where the 
text of such regulations, if there are any, can be found? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: During any Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
prayers may be recited in the vernacular from any approved 
ptayer book (Decreta Authentica S. C. Rituum, n. 3157, VIII), 
but they must be recited before the Tantum ergo, not immediately 
before the Benediction (Decreta Auth., n. 3530, 2). 

The Te Deum and other liturgical prayers may not be recited 
in the vernacular (Decreta Auth., n. 3537, III). Prayers for the 
dead may be recited before the Tantum ergo, but ‘Eternal rest 
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grant to them, etc.,”’ is not to be said (Decreta Auth., n. 3616); 
no prayer for the dead may be added to the oration ‘‘Deus, qui 
nobis,” though the Benediction service is conducted for the 
benefit of the faithful departed (Decreta Auth., n. 4058). Con- 
cerning the public recitation of the Litanies, the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites has prescribed that only those Litanies which are 
contained in the Breviary, or in the more recent editions of the 
Roman Ritual approved by the Holy See, may be recited publicly 
in churches and public oratories (Decreta Auth., n. 3820). These 
Litanies are those of: (1) the Holy Name of Jesus, (2) the 
Sacred Heart, (3) the Blessed Virgin, (4) St. Joseph, (5) All 
Saints. 


STANISLAUS Woyrwon, O.F.M., LL.B. 














Roman Documents 


New Archdiocese in Canada 

The County of Kent of the Diocese of Chatham and the 
counties of Albert and Westmoreland of the Diocese of St. John 
have been separated from their respective dioceses, and the new 
Archdiocese of Moncton has been formed out of these counties. 
The City of Moncton is to be the residence of the archbishop; 
the Church of the Assumption in the same city is to be the 
cathedral of the archbishop. The priests who at the time when 
the Apostolic Delegate of Canada executes the Papal Constitution 
are legitimately stationed in the territory that belongs to the new 
archbishopric shall automatically be incardinated in that arch- 
diocese. The Dioceses of Chatham and St. John are separated 
from the Ecclesiastical Province of Halifax, and made suffragan 
sees of the Archbishopric of Moncton (Apostolic Constitution, 
February 22, 1936; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 285). 


Periodical Put on the Index 

The French periodical called ‘Terre Nouvelle, organe des chré- 
tiens revolutionnaires” (‘“‘New Earth, Organ of the Revolutionary 
Christians”) is put on the Index of forbidden publications. The 
Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office admonish 
the faithful to beware of all books, daily papers, periodicals and 
other publications which insidiously promote the collaboration 
of Catholics with the adherents of Communism, especially 
when they solicit the coédperation of Catholics under the pretext of 
promoting works of charity (Holy Office, July 23, 1936; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 294). 


Indulgences for Mission Day 
The Holy See had granted certain indulgences for religious 
exercises conducted on the second last Sunday in October for the 
benefit of the Catholic Foreign Missions. Now the Holy See 
grants to places where mission day exercises are not conducted a 
partial indulgence of seven years, if the faithful on that Sunday 


visit a church or public oratory and pray for the conversion of 
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the infidels. They may gain a plenary indulgence if they receive 
the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist on that Sun- 
day, end pray for the conversion of the infidels (Sacred Peniten- 
tiary, March 25, 1936; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 308). 


Pontifical Appointments 

His Excellency, Most Rev. Marianus Garriga of the Diocese 
of San Antonio, has been made Coadjutor Bishop with the right 
of succession to the Most Rev. Emmanuel Ledvina, Bishop of 
Corpus Christi. 

His Excellency, Most Rev. Martin Johnson of the Diocese of 
Toronto, has been made bishop of the newly established Diocese 
of Nelson. 

His Excellency, Most Rev. Richard Guilfoyle of the Diocese of 
Erie, has been made Bishop of Altoona. 

His Excellency, Most Rev. Thomas Keogh, pastor of Portarling- 
ton in the same diocese, has been made Bishop of the Diocese of 
Kildare and Leighlin in Ireland. 

His Excellency, Most Rev. William Mark Duke, Archbishop 
of Vancouver, has been made Assistant to the Pontifical Throne 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 296, 312). 


Cases Involving the Nullity of Marriage 

The Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments has just issued an 

Instruction governing the conduct of cases involving the nullity 

of marriage (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXVIII, fasc. 10). An analysis 
of this sixty-page document will appear in our next issue. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














Homiletic Bart 


Catechetical Instructions for Sundays and Feasts 


Second Sunday of Advent 
The Existence of God 


By THE RIGHT REV. Mscr. JOHN L. BELForD, D.D. 


SYNOPSIS: I. What is God? Does God exist? How do we know Him? 
The word “‘God’’ everyone know and uses. 

IT. No one has ever seen God, but from His works we know Him. 
“The heavens show forth His glory; the firmament declareth 
the work of His hands.” 

III. In the works of men we recognize their genius. The stars re- 
veal infinite wisdom and power. They are only one of the 
works of God; they transcend anything and everything 
human. 

IV. Inthe works of the artist, the engineer, the builder we see wisdom, 
genius, power. How litile they are compared with the 
works of Godl 

V. Life—mysterious, marvellous—postulates a life-giver. Sense 
of responsibility recognizes a law and therefore a law-giver, 
whose will is law and whose law is just. 

VI. Christ has revealed God. Heis divine. He displayed infinite 
wisdom, power, goodness, mercy. The aim of His life was 
to enable men to know God. 

VII. Godis necessary for man. Without God, man cannot be happy. 
Without God, man can do no good. 

VIII. Christ has brought God into the human mind and heart. He 
has made it easy to serve God and thus attain eternal life. 

IX. Our Credo begins with: “I believe in God.” It ends with: 

“T believe in life everlasting.”’ 


There is one word which everyone knows. It is written deep in the 
human heart. Nothing can ever efface it. Vice and crime can ob- 
scure it. Pride and hate can contend against it. But in the ecstasies 
of joy and the agonies of grief and pain that word will form in the heart 
of man and break from his lips in prayer, protest or defiance. That 
_ word is God. 

For ages man has made war on God. He has decried His existence, 
ridiculed His wisdom, sneered at His goodness, but he has never written 
or spoken with conviction, and he has never convinced his neighbors or 
produced a single proof for his impious contentions. 

Man has fallen into error about the nature of God. He has confused 
Him with His universe and His creatures; he has even made unto him- 
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self “graven images” and called them his gods, but he has never con- 
trived to banish the name or wholly destroy the inference of God from 
any sensible member of the human race. 


The Existence of God 


It is much more difficult to describe God than to prove His existence, 
His providence, His wisdom, or His mercy. He who seeks to describe 
God can understand what, they say, St. Thomas said of space and time: 
“T know what they are until you ask me to describe them.” 

Ask yourself the question: ‘“‘What is God?” Take a sheet of paper 
and try to write a description that will satisfy you and convey some rea- 
sonable notion even to a child—or, if you prefer it, to a scholar. To do 
it, you will have to go into another world. That world is immaterial. 
It teems with life and action, but they are not of the kind we know and 
use. It is more than a world of thought. In it there are truth, justice, 
holiness, order, peace and joy—all the good things for which we crave. 
And they are there, not in the imperfect form in which the world knows 
them, but in the fullest perfection. ‘‘Eye hath not seen, ear hath not 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive the things 
that God hath prepared for them that love Him.” 

We cannot even look into that realm in which we hope to find our 
home. We cannot ascertain the cause of the holy joy that prevails 
there. We cannot experience or learn of anything here which will enable 
us to form a picture of what we call Heaven, where God in a peculiar 
way dwells and reigns. 

The thought that God always was and shall for ever be—that in Him 
there is and can be no change—simply overwhelms us: ‘‘I am who am.” 
We call Him the beginning and the end. We say so often these mysti- 
cal, but pregnant words: “‘As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be.”’ 


What Is God? 


Human reason and imagination need premises or experiences before 
they can describe or answer the simple question: “What is God?” 
Man needs material out of which to make a picture. And yet we must 
make some reply. Our reply will be feeble and inadequate. But it 
will serve to throw some light into the mind of the questioner, and it 
will prove our own weakness and inadequacy. We must approach the 
question indirectly. We must try to describe God from the visible and 
tangible things God has done or given. One of the Psalms tells us: 
“The heavens show forth the glory of God, and the firmament declareth 
the work of His hands.” There is no use to go further. This is called a 
pragmatic age. It demands evidence. It wants to see with its own 
eyes, hear with its own ears, touch with its own hands. It seeks real 
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proofs. It demands that we subject our specimens to the microscope, 
try them by chemical analysis, employ the spectroscope, the Réntgen 
ray and the electric arc upon them. But it forgets that all these tests 
are in a state of flux. What they reveal to-day, some other test will 
change to-morrow, or next year or in acentury. There is no finality in 
the marvellous findings of science. 

Why not take the idea the Lord gave when He called attention to the 
sky? Let us leave the beaten path and study the sky in the light of one 
of our most perfectly organized and operated industries—the railway. 
The railway systems are marvellous in their simplicity and efficiency. 
Seated at a desk and aided by the telephone, the telegraph and the elec- 
tric current, one man can and does control the departure, speed and ar- 
rival of hundreds of trains, the operation of hundreds of switches, the 
passing of this train or that station. He locates trouble which might 
mean death and destruction. Yet, all things move smoothly; the pas- 
sengers have comfort and convenience, and the shippers receive their 
freight quickly and in good order; the cities receive their food and other 
necessaries, and the farms and factories move their products. How few 
of those who benefit by the system ever give a thought to the man who 
planned or the man who operates the system! Yet, there is no one who 
would deny that there is one who planned and one who operated this 
system—no one who will deny the genius of the invention, or the fidelity 
and efficiency of the operator. But what is a railroad system compared 
with the sky and the stellar system! Here countless worlds of incon- 
ceivable magnitude move through space with the speed of light. They 
pass and repass other and equally large and important planets and stars 
without conflict or collision. There are no tracks of steel in the sky; 
there are no wires, phones, or switches. The stars themselves do not 
operate the traffic. They move obedient to a mind and will. Cer- 
tainly someone or something moves and controls them. If it is some- 
one, that one must have infinite wisdom and almighty power. For ages 
these planets and stars have been hurtling through space at this incon- 
ceivable pace, and in such order that no human instrument, watch or 
clock is so accurate. Surely, there must be some superintelligence 
guiding and controlling these heavenly bodies. 

Again, these stars did not just happen; they were made. Who can 
stand before a canvas depicting a beautiful landscape with trees, brooks 
_and rocks, or a beautiful statue, or an architectural wonder (such as the 
Alcazar or the famous cathedrals) or an engineering triumph (such as a 
great bridge or tunnel or subway), and say they just happened! Some 
intelligence conceived and planned them, and directed and controlled 
their construction. But how much superior to any work of the artist, 
the architect, the engineer or the builder of earth are the glories of the 
sky, and the clouds and the colors with which they proclaim the wisdom, 
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the power and the goodness of their Creator! Surely, if the tree in the 
picture or the features in the marble, or the grace and glory of the struc- 
ture, elicit the confession of the beholder ‘‘that he who did that is indeed 
a genius,” how much more reason is there for the beholder of the sky— 
of the mountain, the tree and the flower—to confess: “Only a divine 
mind could conceive: only divine power could produce and maintain 
these marvels!”’ 


The Origin of Life 


Again, in the world we know, there is the mysterious something called 
life. We shall not discuss what it is, but we shall assume that life is 
some form of action or motion. Now, motion postulates a mover, and 
life a life-giver. We are surrounded by life of various kinds. We have 
it ourselves. We see animal and vegetable life on all sides. We need 
that life to sustain our own. Surely, someone has given it to us and 
someone maintains it in us and in all the things which possess it. Hu- 
man genius and skill produces marvels, but it has never produced even 
a blade of grass. Man can adapt, but it requires a creative act to pro- 
duce life, and the creative act is beyond all human power. 

Then, there is the idea of responsibility, which is a recognition of 
responsibility to a higher, holier being. Take it in the sense in which 
Cardinal Newman uses it, or in the sense in which Dr. Sheen uses it, 
conscience cries out that there is such a thing as sin, and that the sinner 
offends One whom he should love, honor and obey. And sin is not 
merely an exterior act or refusal to act; most sins are interior. Sin 
includes thought, desire, and intention. It proves that man recognizes 
a law—and, therefore, a law-giver; that he recognizes justice and the 
obligation of service. He knows that sin deserves punishment—not 
merely at the hands of human superiors, but at the hands of One who is 
above all superiors, whose laws are just, and whose punishment is con- 
dign and inescapable, except through repentance. 

Perhaps these suggestions will, in a feeble way, answer the question 
of what isGod. Our Catechisms tell us He is the Creator of heaven and 
earth, the Sovereign Lord of all things—our first beginning and our last 
end. They proceed to describe God as a pure spirit, infinitely perfect, 
eternal, and self-sufficient. But what is a spirit? It is hard for us to 
form any idea of a spirit or of the spiritual world, and yet we ourselves 
are spiritual. Man has a spiritual soul made in the image and likeness 
of God. This is the nobler part of human nature. It is the soul that 
thinks, chooses, and feels. So precious is it that Our Saviour asks: 
“What shall a man give in exchange for his soul?’ And: “What doth 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 

That soul is invisible, intangible, inaudible—but it is as real as the 
body of which it is the life, and which it uses as an instrument to deal 
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with material things. This should give us some idea of what God is, 
and of how we can believe in His existence even though our senses can- 
not reach Him. From the visible things which God has made, we know 
His existence, His wisdom, His power and His goodness. 


The Testimony of Christ 


But God has not been silent. In a thousand ways He has spoken to 
man by His works, by His prophets, and last of all by His Divine Son, 
whom He sent into the world to “declare” Him. When the Son of God 
came into the world, He told us that the great object of His coming was 
“to give testimony concerning the truth”; or, as He put it on another 
occasion: “‘No man hath seen God at any time: the only-begotten Son 
who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” 

Jesus said to the world, equivalently: “If you men only knew the 
Father, you would love Him and serve Him. I am come to reveal Him. 
He that seeth Me, seeth the Father. In Me you see His power, His 
wisdom, His goodness, and especially His mercy. When you hear Me, 
you hear Him; what you see Me doing, He is doing. I and the Father 
are one. I cure the sick, the blind, the lame, the lepers. I forgive sin- 
ners, and comfort the poor and the sorrowful. I feed the hungry. 
These words of Mine reveal to you the heart and the hand of God. If 
I have compassion on the multitude, it is because compassion is divine. 
I am showing you what God is, that you may love Him, and seek Him in 
the Kingdom of His love which is eternal life. This is eternal life: that 
they may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 
has sent.’’ For this Jesus lived and worked and died—that men might 
know, love, seek and serve God. 


Testimony of Human Heart 


Finally, in the human heart there is a place which God alone can fill. 
St. Augustine tells us: ‘‘Our heart was made for Thee, O God. It will 
never rest until it rests in Thee!” The experience of ages bears out this 
eloquent declaration. The heart in which God has not the place that 
belongs to Him, is like a body without a soul. In it disorder reigns. 
It can never love purely. It can never bring forth the precious fruits of 
sacrifice, devotion, and immolation which it could produce under the 
benign and inspiring influence of the divine presence and assistance. 
Without God it can never have peace. 

“Without Me,” said Christ, ‘“‘you can do nothing.” Conversely, 
with Him we can do anything and everything good. Is it any wonder 
that St. Paul said, “I can do all things in Christ Jesus who strengtheneth 
me!” 

Knowledge is power. Those who know Christ receive Him—that is, 
they take Him into their lives. To them He “giveth power to be made 
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the Sons of God’”’—power to live in the world, but to be not of it, to walk 
after Him and be perfect, to keep His word, to follow His example, to 
do the will of God in all things. 

No one can know God in the sense of comprehending Him. But they 
can see His majesty, hear His voice, know and do His will. Their 
knowledge will grow with experience. They will grow in conformity 
with the image of the Divine Son, who is “the brightness of His glory 
and the figure of His substance.’”’ Truly, “the only-begotten of the 
Father, He hath declared Him.”’ 

Jesus has made the Father known. He has described Him. He has 
exhibited His power, His wisdom, His goodness, and His mercy. In 
the presence of Christ, His words, His works, especially His miracles, 
every fair-minded inquirer and honest truth-seeker finds light, and 
that kindly light leads him into the harbor of salvation. There he be- 
gins by declaring, ‘‘I believe in God,” and ends by finding life everlasting. 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
Mary, Our Immaculate Mediatrix 
By R. J. MEANEY, O.P. 


“Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee’ (Luke, i. 28). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Thedoctrine; its meaning and history. 
II, Mary Mediatrix. 
III. Devotion to the Blessed Virgin and what it means for us. 


The position of the Blessed Virgin Mary in Catholic doctrine was 
fixed for ever by the Council of Ephesus in the fifth century. In that 
Council it was defined, in condemnation of Nestorius, that the two na- 
tures, divine and human, were united in the one Person, Christ Jesus, 
and that Mary was truly and properly to be called the Mother of God. 

Since that title was given, many others have been added in the course 
of ages—by the Fathers of the Church who have declared and defended 
her prerogatives, from the Saints who have meditated on her life and 
virtues, from the people in every age who have experienced her aid and 
the power of her intercession. They are all gathered together and placed 
in the Litany; yet, they are all implied in the one title that heads the 
list: “Holy Mary, Mother of God.” 

The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was definitively ex- 
pressed by the Church on December 8, 1854. In this document, which 
has the title, ‘‘Ineffabilis Deus,’’ Pope Pius IX pronounced and defined 
that the Blessed Virgin Mary “‘in the first instant of her conception, by a 
singular privilege and grace granted by God in view of the merits of 
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Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the human race, was preserved exempt from 
all stain of original sin.”’ 

This definition was the official and final approval by the teaching 
Church of a doctrine that had its origin with the Apostles, and was pro- 
posed in theory as early as the sixth century, but was not defined till 
twelve centuries later. 

To explain this apparently long delay, we need but recall the fact that 
the Saviour left us the entire body of His saving truth in the keeping of 
His Church, and promised the assistance of the Holy Ghost to preserve 
and defend it for ever. 

The Church has committed this body of truth to the Books of the 
New Testament, and does not speak officially until the errors of her own 
children or the attacks of heresy make it necessary or important. 

So also with the many devotions in the Church which are based on her 
teaching. Many of them can be proved only indirectly or negatively 
from the Gospel. But they have been accepted and taught by the Doc- 
tors of the Church in every age; the Liturgy has given complete expres- 
sion to them in the devotion of the people; but the Church has refrained 
from a definition as long as the doctrine implied was not attacked from 
without or denied from within the Church. Belief in the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin is one of these. 

While the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception is of the same na- 
ture, for a long time and in the first stages of its history the terms in 
which it was expressed were obscure. The words of the Gospel, ‘‘Hail, 
full of grace,’’ declared the Blessed Virgin free from sin; but when was 
the fact accomplished? Theologians disputed, not because they denied 
the fact, but because their knowledge of the origin of life, of the meaning 
of the word “‘conception,”’ did not supply the terms to express it. 


Definition of the Dogma 


But finally, in 1854, the Church spoke, made the perfect statement, and 
the whole world rejoiced. In the definition the phrase, “preserved 
exempt,” gives the keynote of the doctrine, the note that had been 
sought for by the Doctors. 

Our Saviour in His human nature was born into the world for the ex- 
press purpose of taking away the sins of the world. He was conceived 
of the Holy Ghost and was born of the Virgin Mary; so, to the Man, 
Christ, sin could not approach. He took upon Himself our nature in- 
deed, and all our infirmities, sin alone excepted. 

The Prophet Elias and St. John the Baptist were sanctified in the 
mother’s womb before they were born. They were cleansed from the 
stain of original sin before birth, as we are cleansed through Baptism after 
birth. 

But the Blessed Virgin was not “‘cleansed”’ nor “freed” from the stain 
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of original sin, because, as the Church declares, she was preserved ex- 
empt. As she began existence in the womb of her mother, God drew 
about her the circle of His almighty power and within that circle sin 
could not enter. 

How crystal clear now are the words of the Gospel: “Hail, full of 
grace, the Lord is with thee’! How appropriate the words of the 
Canticle which the Church applies to Mary: ‘‘Thou art all fair, my love, 
and there is no spot in thee’! How complete the fulfillment of the prom- 
ise of redemption made in the beginning and of the triumph of the 
woman over the serpent! 

Moreover, the position of the Blessed Mother and the part she was 
given in the plan of redemption, stands out in bold relief. Back in the 
eternal ages when the mystery of the Incarnation was decreed, Mary 
was present. We cannot think of the Word made flesh without includ- 
ing the mother of whom He was to be born. Hence we say that in the 
counsels of the Blessed Trinity she was the chosen one, of all the children 
of Adam the most worthy to become the mother of the Messiah—a 
position surpassing that of the Angels in dignity and of more importance 
to mankind than that of the Patriarchs and Prophets and Apostles. 
Then and there, as the choice was made, was decreed a character re- 
splendent with all the virtues and with every gift that could render her 
dear to the Creator: exemption from original sin, a life of perfect sin- 
lessness on earth, perpetual virginity in motherhood, and exemption 
from the corruption of the grave. All was decreed for her who was yet to 
be. 


Mary Mediatrix 


Our Saviour on assuming our nature became the Second Adam, the 
Father of the human race redeemed, regenerated and restored to the 
supernatural life of grace. He is, therefore, the sole Mediator between 
God and mankind. St. Paul wrote to the Colossians (i. 19): “It hath 
pleased the Father that in Him all fullness should dwell; and through 
Him to reconcile all things to Himself, making peace through the blood 
of His cross.” 

He is our sole Mediator; yet, it was in His human nature, and through 
the body received of His mother, that He reconciled us to the Father, 
paying the price of our redemption with His passion and death. 

Besides, He has shared this mediatorship with the Apostles and their 
successors in the Church: in the ministry of reconciliation, in the power 
of the keys, in legislative and judicial authority. The priest at the altar 
and in the tribunal of Penance exercises this same mediatorship in re- 
conciling the sinner to God. The devout Catholic can obtain spiritual 
and temporal favors for others by means of prayer, penance and other 
works of charity; but it is all sought for and obtained through the Pas- 
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sion of Christ. Every prayer of the Church, whether addressed to God 
the Father, the Son or the Holy Ghost, to the Blessed Virgin or the 
Angels and Saints in heaven, must always conclude with the words: 
“Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 

When, therefore, we appeal to the Blessed Mother as our Mediatrix, 
we are not encroaching on the supreme mediatorship of Christ, the 
Saviour; rather we are emphasizing it. Whatever the Mother has of 
dignity and sanctity and intercessory power, is all the gift of her Son. 
Just as He has purchased salvation for all through His Passion, so He has 
purchased for her and has bestowed on her an intercessory power sur- 
passing that of all the Angels and Saints and belonging to her alone. 

Wherefore, she has a right to the title of mediatrix that is unique, since 
her codperation in the redemption of man was unique and personal. 
When the Archangel announced to her the message of the Incarnation, 
he waited in silence for her decision. When the full meaning of the 
message was explained to her, she gave the answer for which the Al- 
mighty waited, an answer that for its humble simplicity brought joy to 
the Angels and reveals her true character to us. 

She was not ignorant of the prophecies, nor of the life of contradiction 
and suffering they foretold of the Messiah, but her faith was equal to the 
burden. She accepted it all, and made mankind her debtor for ever. 
We quote St. Jerome in saying that when Mary gave the answer, “Be- 
hold the handmaid of the Lord,’’ the curse was lifted from us; and as 
death came upon us through Eve, so life came to us through Mary. 

It is hard for us to measure the merit she acquired, because we think 
of the dazzling gifts of grace she received, forgetting the while that she 
coéperated with all even the greatest, and was faithful to all even the 
least. During the life of her Son she was often in the dark but never 
doubted. When Joseph told her that they must go into Egypt, she 
took the Child and followed and asked no explanation. When her Son, 
at the age of twelve, gave the astounding answer to the complaint that 
broke from the mother heart, she said not a word. For eighteen years 
thereafter she saw Him, outwardly oblivious of His Father’s business, 
helping His foster-father and her at the village home, and her faith never 
wavered. But her knowledge of the sacrificial life of the Son of man in- 
creased day by day; and she “pondered all these things in her heart,” 
and when the day of sacrifice came at last she was ready. She stood by 
the Cross and offered up to the Father the Son who was born of her. 
Then and there she became the Mother of the Apostles, of the infant 
Church, and of the millions of all time who were to be saved through Him. 


Devotion to Mary 


Devotion to the Saints began with the martyrs of the first age and 
grew with the Church’s growth, while devotion to the Blessed Mother 
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began with the Apostles and, since the fourth century, has had a far- 
reaching importance and a prominence all its own. The individual 
Saint is so called because his life was ruled by charity practised to an 
heroic degree. In the life of each some particular virtue stands out 
prominent and marks him a Saint. For the greatest among them life 
was a war with the passions, and advance in holiness was achieved at the 
price of many falls. 

But the Blessed Virgin began the life of grace where all the Saints re- 
ceived the crown thereof. Her soul began its existence shining with all 
the gifts of sanctifying grace, and her whole sinless life was lived in com- 
plete subjection to the will of God. The merit she gained day by day 
we cannot measure, because for us it resolves itself into the white radi- 
ance that surrounds her Son. 

Veneration is the beginning of our devotion to her, which produces 
love and leads to imitation of her virtues. Veneration of her is a duty 
we owe to God, since God manifests Himself to us through His creatures. 
God is wonderful in nature, more wonderful in His Saints, most wonder- 
ful in her who is the most perfect of all creatures. 

This veneration of Our Lady is based, first of all, on the love she 
bears for us. There is but one heart able to measure the love for us in 
the immaculate heart of Mary—the Heart of Jesus, which is the source 
as well as the object of her love. In her close union with Jesus her heart 
grew daily in likeness to His, till her love reached a steadiness and 
brightness that surpassed the love of the Seraphim. Now, the one thing 
next and dearest to the Heart of Jesus is our salvation, for which He died. 
And as the mother sees in us the object of His love, her love for us be- 
comes one with His own. 

When, therefore, temptation and trial, doubts and fears, assail us, we 
may go to her with full confidence in her power with her Son. 
Since the marriage feast at Cana, her power as mediatrix, to plead with 
her Son for us, has been manifest in every age and clime. The proudest 
among the nations have placed their destiny in her hands and have re- 
joiced in her protection, as existing monuments prove. We live in a 
period of worldwide political and social unrest. Our statesmen are 
groping in darkness and grasping at straws. Therefore, it behooves to 
recall the fact that the bishops of our country, assembled at Baltimore in 
1846, “elected Mary in her Immaculate Conception’’ as the principal 
Patroness of the United States. This was decreed eight years before the 
doctrinal definition was published. 


Mary’s Influence 


But by far the greatest benefits she has gained for the world have 
come through the silent influence of her example. The poet expresses a 
beautiful thought when he represents the perfume of the rose as clinging 
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to the shattered vase; so has the fragrance of her whole life from Beth- 
lehem to Calvary penetrated the remotest regions of our sin-shattered 
world and shall cling to it until time shall cease. 

No condition of life is without this influence, and it is always evident 
among that vast majority in every age and country which we call ‘‘the 
people.”” In her woman has been lifted up from a state of subjection to 
a perfect equality with man. Whatever of reverence man has to-day 
for woman and motherhood, has its origin and source in the life and 
character of the Virgin Mother, Mary. If the truly Christian home is a 
sanctuary, it is because of the little home at Nazareth and of the Virgin 
Mother who consecrated the title of “‘mother’’ and made it the holiest and 
sweetest thing on earth. 

History and poetry are crowded with examples of her influence in every 
walk of life; and even in our own half-pagan age we may see many 
traces of it. We have seen the sturdy youth kneeling at her shrine and 
seeking the answer to life’s most difficult problems. The stenographer 
hurries from daily Mass and Communion to the office without breaking 
her fast, and the Catholic policeman at the corner lowers his gaze as she 
passes, hiding a tender gleam in his blue eyes. The executive at the 
office, while he dictates, notes something about her that makes him sub- 
dued and reverent. Our own poet describes Evangeline as coming from 
confession with ‘‘God’s benediction upon her... her passing was as the 
ceasing of exquisite music.’’ What was it the poet saw? He saw what 
the policeman and the man of business saw—what the genius of many 
masters have tried to enshrine in white marble, on canvas or in the 
strains of haunting melody. He saw what comes to every man worthy 
of the name with the thought of mother, wife, sister. Something so high 
and holy, so far above earth, that human genius has always failed to give 
it complete expression. But it came to earth with the Virgin Mary, and 
it is still with us. It is the Immaculate Conception. 


Third Sunday of Advent 
Nature and Attributes of God 
By C. J. CALLAN, O.P., S.T.M. 
“There hath stood One in the midst of you, whom you know not’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Introduction. 
(1) The text and the meaning of to-day’s Gospel. 
(2) The relation between the Gospel and our subject. 
II. The nature of God. 
(1) The meaning of nature in general. 
(2) God’s nature cannot be defined, and why. 
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(3) How we shall know God in the life to come. 

(4) The quality of our knowledge of God in the present life, 
and the ways in which we can know Him here. 

III. The absolute attributes of God. 

(1) Spirituality. 

(2) Immutability. 

(3) Eternity. 

(4) Infinity. 

IV. The relative attributes of God. 

(1) Veracity. 

(2) Mercy. 

(3) Justice. 

(4) Immensity. 

(5) Omnipotence. 

V. The omnipotence of God is especially mentioned in the Creed, and 
why. 
VI. Conclusion. 

(1) Reflection on the divine nature and attributes benefits us 
for time and eternity. 

(2) It inspires us with sentiments of homage, obedience, and 
gratitude. 

(3) It shows us the vanity and unsatisfactory character of all 
earthly goods. 


To-day’s Gospel gives us the testimony which John the Baptist pub- 
licly bore to the character and mission of Our Lord. The Saviour’s 
divine and human natures, united in the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, were so exalted that no creature, not even the greatest of the 
prophets, was worthy to release the latchet of His shoes. And yet, 
despite His lofty being and qualities, despite the heavenly teaching He 
revealed and the miracles He performed, He remained for the most part 
unknown and unrecognized by His own people He came to His own, 
He moved and wrought among them, but they knew Him not, they 
received Him not. 

So likewise it is often now in the world at large with regard to God, the 
Creator and Preserver of all things. The Divine Being has revealed 
Himself in the book of nature; His almighty power, wisdom, and good- 
ness are clearly manifested through the things He has made, so that 
reason alone can discover Him and know Him to some extent; the Book 
of Revelation has further declared His essence and attributes; and still 
there are men who refuse to believe, rejecting the testimony of both 
reason and faith. Such people willfully close the eyes of their minds and 
put out the lamp of belief. But let us see, briefly, what we can know 
about the nature of God and His attributes. 


The Nature of God 


In our prayers and meditations, and when reflecting on the present 
world and that which is to come, we must often wonder what God is like, 
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what constitutes His awful and everlasting life, what His thoughts and 
activities must be, what His nature really is. We know from our Cate- 
chism that God cannot be seen with bodily eyes, for He is a spirit, and 
therefore immaterial, incorporeal. But we do know that His nature, 
like the nature or essence of anything else, is that which makes Him what 
He is, that which would be expressed by a definition of Him. Since, 
however, God is above all classification or category, we cannot define 
Him; and so our knowledge of Him in this life can be only imperfect, 
by way of analogy, through comparison with creatures. Thus, by rea- 
son we can know that He is the first cause of all things that are or can be, 
that He cannot have any of the faults or imperfections of creatures, and 
that He must be the embodiment of every excellence and perfection. 
Here in this world, then, we must walk mostly by faith and not by sight. 
It is reserved for the life to come to know God as He is in Himself, and 
to see Him face to face. But even then we shall understand Him only 
according to our limited capacity, since no creature can comprehend the 
Infinite Being. At best and most, men and Angels are limited creatures, 
to whom a full and complete grasp of the Limitless would be impossible. 


Absolute Attributes of God 


Besides being able to know in the present life something of God’s 
nature and essence, we can also discover some of those qualities which 
flow from His nature and which we call His attributes. We can distin- 
guish between these qualities and arrange them in our minds. Not that 
they are not all one and equal in God Himself, but that our finite minds 
must conceive of His infinite simplicity and absolute oneness step by 
step, as it were, and part by part. In this way we can think and speak, 
in the first place, of those excellencies of the Divine Being considered in 
Himself, such as spirituality, by which we understand Him to be alto- 
gether simple and immaterial, and to be endowed with intellect and will; 
with a wisdom that embraces everything that is, has been, shall or can 
be; and with a holiness so absolute that even the highest Angel is not 
clean in His sight. We can also understand something of His eternal 
immutability, which renders impossible in Him any change or alteration, 
increase or diminution of any kind; we can form some idea of the eter- 
nity in which He dwells, without beginning, succession, or end; we can 
get glimpses, broken and imperfect, of the divine infinitude by which we 
know that God possesses limitless power, goodness, holiness, and the 
like, embracing the combined perfections of all creatures and infinitely 
more besides. 


Relative Attributes of God 


In addition to these absolute qualities or perfections of God, we can 
further understand to some extent His relative attributes, or those divine 
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perfections which He manifests in dealing with His creatures. And 
here, in the first place, we think of the divine veracity, which makes it 
impossible for God to deceive or to be deceived, and which gives us un- 
wavering assurance that all that God has said or promised in our regard, 
and with respect to those that are dear to us, must be true and unfailing. 
Next comes His infinite mercy, which looks upon our faults and mistakes 
with pity, and which makes Him eager to pardon our offenses and forgive 
our sins, if we are only truly sorry and wish to do better. Then there is 
the divine justice, which is at once a consolation and a warning; for it 
makes us realize that, while God will infallibly reward goodness and 
virtue, He must also punish sin and deliberate wrong. Again, there is 
the immensity of God, which means that He is not circumscribed by 
time or place, that He fills and overflows all space, and that He is in and 
beyond all created things. If we are accustomed to speak and think of 
God as in heaven, that means only that in that happy abode of the re- 
deemed and the saved He manifests Himself in a special way, and not 
that His presence is thereby excluded from any other place. Finally, 
we know that God is omnipotent. His power extends to everything 
that is or can be, and it needs no material on which to work, it requires 
no instrument for its operations and creations, no help for its accomplish- 
ments. 


Omnipotence and the Creed 


Omnipotence is the divine attribute which the Creed mentions specifi- 
cally, and this because it is the most obvious quality of God in relation to 
creatures. It is the divine perfection most easily grasped as we look 
about us in the universe, and it is the attribute which shows us most 
strikingly the infinite difference between the Almighty Creator and the 
works of His hands. 

God’s omnipotence also inspires us with sentiments of trust and fear. 
It makes us aware that God can do all things for us, that He can fulfill 
every promise He has made, that He can preserve us from all evils, that 
He can hear and answer our prayers. But omnipotence also instills in us 
a salutary fear and dread of the consequences of willful sin, for it assures 
us that God will be able to do with us, according to our deserts, what His 
infinite holiness requires that He should do. 


Fruits of Meditation on Our Subject 


These reflections on the divine nature and attributes are of the greatest 
benefit to us. They help us temporally as well as spiritually. Such 
elevated considerations cannot but lift the mind out of the rut and hum- 
drum of daily life and occupation, and for a time translate our souls to 
the calm, serene regions of peace and rest—to the home for which we 
were made and for which our nature yearns and groans unceasingly. 
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Moreover, the thought of God’s infinite perfections, if pondered seri- 
ously and devoutly, cannot fail to arouse in us feelings of reverence and 
homage towards our Father and Creator, dispositions of obedience 
towards the divine and natural laws that govern the world and our lives 
and relations with mankind, and an attitude of thankfulness for the 
blessings and benefits that have surrounded and protected our existence 
from birth. These unearthly thoughts remind us, finally, of the vanity 
and emptiness of all created goods, which at best are passing and fragile 
in character and can never satisfy the soul which was made for the 
limitless, the perfect, the eternal Good. 


Fourth Sunday of Advent 
God the Creator 


By Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


“TI believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth.” 


SYNOPSIS: Creation.—Notion: the production of something from nothing. The 


three Divine Persons are the Creator, though by appropriation thts 
name is given to the Father. God created freely to give external glory to 
Himself by communicating actuality to other beings. On the part of 
creatures, creation is a manifestation of God’s love. God created all 
that ts outside Himself. His noblest creatures are Angels and men, 
to whom He has imparted supernatural as well as natural goodness. 

Conservation.—Creatures depend on God’s omnipotence for their pres- 
ervation in existence just as muchas they depend on it for their com- 
ing into existence. 

Concurrence.—God’s assistance is needed for every action of His crea- 
tures. 

Providence.—God watches over all creatures, and provides them with the 
means necessary to attain to their end. His guidance is bestowed in a 
special manner on human beings whom He has called to a supernatural 
destiny. Under His guidance they retain their free will. 

A pplication.—As creatures we are bound to give God constant homage and 
service. His watchful providence over us is an incentive to hope and 
encouragement. 

Supplementary Poinis—All creatures are made according to the plan 
existing in the divine intellect; and therefore all in some degree resembie 
God. Intellectual creatures in a special manner are made to the image 
and likeness of their Creator. 

The Catholic doctrine of creation is in no wise opposed to science, 
properly cultivated. On the contrary, scientific researches confirm 
the Catholic doctrine on this matter, and tend to show the unreasonable- 
ness of all theories that try to explain the origin of the universe without a 
personal and omnipotent Creator. 

References.—‘‘ Catechism of the Council of Trent” (ed. Callan-McHugh), 
pp. 26-30; “Catholic Encyclopedia” (s.vv., ‘‘Creation” and “‘Provi- 
dence’); St. Thomas, “Summa,” I, QQ. xlv, ctit-cv; Pohle-Preuss, 

“God, the Author of Nature and the Supernatural.” 
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In the first article of the Apostles’ Creed we designate our Heavenly 
Father by the majestic title of Creator. ‘‘I believe in God the Father 
almighty, Creator of heaven and earth.”” These words remind us of an 
exclusively divine prerogative—the power to create. To make some- 
thing by creation signifies to produce it out of nothing, and for that an 
infinite power is necessary. Aided by the accumulated wisdom and 
experience of thousands of years, men have fashioned many ingenious 
and complicated devices to add convenience and comfort to life. Thus, 
in recent years we have seen the airplane and the radio invented and 
developed to a high degree of perfection. Yet, even these marvels of 
science—miracles they are sometimes called, as if to fling a challenge at 
the supernatural order—are in reality only clever applications of natural 
forces to material substances that have been on earth since the voice of 
the Most High pronounced the creative Fiat. Man can only work on 
something that has already received existence from God. Not even the 
grain of sand on the seashore, not even the drop of dew on the meadow, 
could be created by the world’s greatest scientific genius. Even these 
infinitesimal portions of the universe could never have come into being 
save through the act of the eternal and omnipotent Creator. 

When we speak of God the Father as the Creator, we are attributing 
to the first Person of the Holy Trinity something that in reality is com- 
mon to the three Persons. For since creation is an act of divine power, 
and the divine power is a perfection of the one Divine Nature that is 
possessed equally by the three Divine Persons, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost have created the universe equally with the Father. However, we 
attribute the act of creation in a particular manner to the Father, be- 
cause as the first principle of the Holy Trinity from whom the other two 
Persons proceed He portrays omnipotence more strikingly than do the 
Son and the Holy Ghost. 


Purpose of Creation 


Why did God create other beings outside Himself? It surely was not 
because He was obliged to do so, for before creation there was no existent 
being besides Himself to force Him to act, and there was no demand 
within Himself for other things, because He was infinitely perfect and 
happy. Even though He had never given existence to a single creature, 
He would have rested eternally content in the contemplation of His own 
ineffable beauty. It is true, supposing His will to create, He was neces- 
sitated to direct all His creatures to the promotion of His own glory. 
However, this does not mean that our Creator acquires greater dignity 
or more bliss from the honor paid Him by creatures. It simply means 
that in communicating actuality to other beings He necessarily gave 
them as their ultimate purpose the external manifestation of His own 
perfections—the only objective capable of moving an infinite Being to 
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act outside Himself. And on the part of creatures the act by which 
God gave them existence is an expression of His unbounded love for 
them. An infinite number of possible creatures has been in the mind of 
the Most High from all eternity; the fact that He chose certain ones for 
the honor of actual existence in preference to all the others shows His 
love of predilection for these chosen creatures. 

We proclaim God the Creator of ‘heaven and earth.’”” This phrase 
embraces every actual being outside of God Himself, whether material 
or spiritual. Our imagination is dazed when we try to form even a 
vague picture of the material universe. The nearest star in the firma- 
ment is twenty-three trillion miles distant; and there are some stars so 
far away that their light, travelling 186,000 miles each second, takes 
‘thousands of years to reach our planet. Our sun is more than a million 
times larger than the earth; yet, there are stars that are thousands of 
times greater than thesun. But to the omnipotence of God the creation 
of these myriads of worlds whirling through space was just as simple as 
the creation of a tiny pebble. 

Nobler far than all merely material creatures are those beings that 
share in a special manner in the perfections of their Creator by their 
spiritual principle of life, and by their intelligence and free will—Angels 
and men. While all other living creatures retain their identity only during 
the brief space of their actual existence, and then disintegrate both as to 
soul and as to body, Angels and men were created to live for ever. 
Moreover, God was not content with giving Angels and men only those 
powers and prerogatives that their spiritual natures demanded, such as 
the power to think, freedom of choice, and a destination to eternal 
happiness of the natural order. He also bestowed on them from the 
first instant of their creation supernatural grace which gave them a right 
to participate, when their period of probation was ended, in His own 
sublime happiness. It is truly a sad comment on the two classes of 
creatures highest in the scale of perfection that they used God’s gifts of 
intelligence and free will to offend their Creator grievously. Many of 
the Angels sinned by pride; all mankind fell through the disobedience of 
our common father, Adam. 


Divine Conservation and Concurrence 


The work of the Creator did not end with the production of the uni- 
verse. A finite being needs the sustaining power of God to remain in 
existence just as much as it needed His creative power to come into ex- 
istence. The act by which the Almighty preserves creatures in being is 
called divine conservation. If it were not for this constant sustaining 
activity of the Most High, the entire universe would at once lapse into 
nothingness, just as the stone that we raise from the ground will im- 
mediately fall to earth again as soon as we cease to support it. 
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However, even the continual preservation of creatures in being does 
not terminate the task that God has taken on Himself in behalf of the 
works of His hand. He gives His direct assistance to every act per- 
formed by a creature, whether that act be great or small, whether it be 
the course of a mighty star across the heavens or the flight of a tiny bird 
from tree to tree. This is the divine concurrence. 


Divine Providence 


Finally, with wisdom and power He guides His creatures to their 
particular destinies, providing each with the means of attaining to the 
goal for which He created it. This solicitous care of the Almighty for 
the things He has called from nothingness is known as divine providence. 
It was to this gracious care of the Most High that Our Saviour referred 
when He said: ‘Behold the birds of the air, for they neither sow nor do 
they reap, nor gather into barns; and your Heavenly Father feedeth 
them” (Matt., vi. 26). 

The providence of God is extended in a special manner and measure 
to men above all other creatures of earth, because of their supernatural 
destiny. ‘Are not you of much more value than they?”’ Christ asked, 
after He had depicted to His enthralled hearers the care of His Father 
for the birds of the air. The tender solicitude of a mother for her infant 
is but a faint image of the loving care of the Almighty for each of the 
millions of immortal souls that constitute the human race. Yet, at the 
same time, God’s providence does not force us to fulfill His good plea- 
sure. Every human being, even under the influence of the divine con- 
currence and the most potent supernatural graces, retains his freedom of 
will by which he can determine his own destiny. And it is a tragic 
proof of this liberty of choice that a person can yield to some created ob- 
ject—the bauble of wealth, for example, or the momentary thrill of 
sensual pleasure—the first place in his affections, the place that is due to 
God alone. The malice of this ingratitude appears in stronger light 
when we reflect that from all eternity God has loved that individual soul 
more than He has loved the entire universe of material creatures, and 
that more honor can be given Him by a single act of love from that soul 
than can accrue from the grandeur and magnitude of all the heavenly 
bodies; yet, for the whim of the moment the soul thrusts the Creator 
aside and carelessly pursues the course that will lead it to everlasting 
separation from its Divine Lover. 


Our Duty towards the Creator 


The thought that we are creatures of God should serve as an efficacious 
incentive to constant fervor in His service. God has indeed many 
claims to our fealty; but the basic claim is the fact that He has given us 
our existence. All that we are and have is a free gift of His love. If we 
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were deeply penetrated with this thought, we should never be the vic- 
tims of that strange delusion, which even good people sometimes foster, 
that when we serve God faithfully we are, so to say, doing Him a favor. 
On the contrary, to render unhesitating obedience to His command- 
ments, to be perfectly submissive to His designs, to dedicate every power 
of soul and of body to His service—all this is simply our bounden duty, 
flowing logically from the first article of the Creed by which we ac- 
knowledge God as our Creator. And to serve Him is our greatest honor, 
our chief dignity, our most blessed privilege. All the pageantry and 
pleasures of earth cannot give us the honor and the happiness that come 
to us from one day spent in the faithful service of our Creator. 

The doctrine of God’s ever-watchful providence also conveys to us its 
lesson—a lesson of confidence and of encouragement. In the darkest 
hour of trial and of sorrow we have the infallible assurance of our faith 
that our Heavenly Father is watching over us, and that He will not 
allow us to be tempted beyond our strength nor permit the burden of 
tribulation to become heavier than we can bear. Though all human 
hopes fail us, God is ever our Light in darkness, our Friend in need, our 
Companion on the weary way of life. This is a lesson that the world of 
to-day sorely needs, when economic stress and social strife have filled 
many hearts with gloom and foreboding. ‘‘Be not solicitous for your 
life, what you shall eat, nor for your body, what you shall put on” 
(Matt., vi. 25). Those words are as significant and as assuring to-day 
as when Christ spoke them to the poor and oppressed who surrounded 
Him on the mountain-top. And when earthly means are powerless to 
help us, we have even more reason to trust in His loving providence, and 
to be even more eager to conform our lives to His admonition: ‘Seek ye 
therefore first the kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things 
shall be added unto you”’ (Matt., vi. 33). 


Christmas Day 


The Eternal Generation of the Word 


By THomas B. CHETWOOD, S.J., PH.D. 


“Thou art My Son. To-day have I begotten Thee’ 
(Heb., i. 5.). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The generation of the Word does not impair the unity of God, because 
there is no multiplication of the Divine Nature but rather fruitful- 
ness identical with the Divine Nature: nor is there the arising of 
anything actual outside of God (as happens in Creation), but 
Father and Son are included within the circle of the Godhead. 

IT. The generation of the Word does not imply any change in God, since 
God was necessarily always Father and Son. 
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III. The Father is not the same as the Son in the sense that there are two 
Fathers or two Sons. The Father is the same as the Son in the sense 
that Father and Son, respectively, personify the one undivided Di- 
vine Nature. 

IV. The distinction of the Divine Persons is not found in any work con- 
summated outside of the Trinity (such as Creation) except by ‘‘ap- 
propriation’”’—which last is a devout usage, sanctioned by Revela- 
tion, of attributing certain works to a certain Person which empha- 
size His position in the Trinity. Thus, to the Father is attributed 
the beginning and to the Holy Ghost the consummation of the works 
of God. This may explain the unforgiveableness of the ‘‘sin against 
the Holy Ghost’’ (Matt., xii, 32, and elsewhere), since such a sin 
would imply the final frustration of grace. The beginning of the 
public life of Christ is blessed by the Father (“‘This is My beloved 
Son in whom I am well pleased’’), and consummated by the Holy 
Ghost: ‘He ... the Paraclete will show you (i.e., will confirm you in 
the knowledge of) all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 

V. The work of the Redemption is not assigned to the Son by appropria- 
tion but strictly and exclusively, the Redemption being a work begun 
and consummated within the Godhead. The Redemption is God 
making amends to God. 

IV. There is a venerable theological theory which teaches that the Son is 
God’s knowledge of Himself. This throws some light on the mys- 
tery of the eternal generation of the Word, but it cannot claim the 
certainty of divinely revealed truth. 


Why on this day, when we are in the presence of the noblest and most 
pregnant fact of our history, should we turn to a fact that is full of im- 
penetrable mystery? On this day a Baby Boy was born who took ail 
time into His baby arms, because He was born for all time; and He 
began to deal at once with every human situation of time (with your 
problems and my problems), because He was born for that. Moreover, 
the evidence of His coming is most plain to the eyes of simple faith, both 
outside of us and inside of us Why turn from this fact that is so plain 
and so satisfying and consider the eternal generation of Him who be- 
came Christ in time, when the consideration will take us into the pres- 
ence of heights that we cannot scale but can only blink at helplessly? 
And when all our considering is done, we shall find ourselves in possession 
of little more knowledge than the sure formula: “I believe in Jesus 
Christ, God’s only Son.” 


Why We Must Consider This Mystery 


The reason why we must consider this mystery is because it is a part of 
God’s message to us; and His message was given not only for our belief 
but also for our consideration. We not only assent to His message; 
we also feed on it. And, moreover, the fact of Christ’s eternal genera- 
tion is behind the fact of His coming on the first Christmas. The second 
fact is filled with light from the first, because the first fact teaches us that 
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the little helpless Baby looking out from the straw was God the Son, 
one God with the Father and the Holy Ghost, begotten in the fullness 
of Divinity from all eternity by the Father. It is to this that St. Paul 
refers in his inspired words when he says: ‘‘For to which of the Angels 
hath He (God) said at any time: ‘Thou art My Son. To-day have I 
begotten thee’?’”’ (Heb., i. 5). And the word ‘‘to-day”’ does not refer to 
any date or portion of time, but to the eternal present which God fills by 
His infinite existence without possibility of progress or retrogression. 

What we must keep before us as we proceed with this consideration 
is that the eternal generation of God the Son is part of the mystery of the 
Adorable Trinity, and shares the mysteriousness of the rest of the mys- 
tery. Now, a revealed mystery (as this is) is a truth which surpasses our 
intelligence in two ways. First, we cannot with our reason alone find 
out that it is so; secondly, we cannot find out how it is so, or, in other 
words, we cannot penetrate the full meaning of it. But note well that a 
mystery is a truth; and a truth, however mysterious, must be clearly 
discernible from falsehood. Thus, since God has deigned to reveal to us 
that there are three Persons in God, we are clearly informed that there 
are not four nor only two Persons in God. And because each of the 
three Persons is truly God, we are certain that no one of them is less 
than one of the others—and so on. 


Contrast between Divine and Human Generation 


It will serve, therefore, to bring out some of the truth of this mysteri- 
ous generation of the Son to contrast it with human generation. We use 
the same word generation in both cases, because we have the warrant of 
the inspired Teacher. ‘‘I (God) have begotten (or generated) thee” 
(the Latin word is genui). But at the same time we must admit that 
there is only likeness and not identity in the use of the word ‘‘generation”’ 
in the human and the divine sense. 

Let us look now at some of the points of unlikeness. In the first place, 
when a human father begets a son he is prior in time to the son whom he 
begets. He is in full possession of life for a considerable period before he 
gives life to his son. But this is exactly false with regard to the divine 
generation. Throughout all eternity God was always Father and Son. 
Never was He Father without Son. 

_ In the second place, a human father is superior to his son, at least for 
a time until the son shall have developed the degree of manhood that his 
father has. But this is not true with regard to the divine generation. 
The Son was never less than the Father. From all eternity the Son 
possessed the fullness of Divinity, incapable of increase or decrease. 

In the third place—and this, I think, is the most important difference 
of the three—a human father is free to generate or not to generate his 
son. He may, if he wishes, remain childless. But the Eternal Father 
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was not free. God is a necessary Being; that is, He musi be, and He 
must be what He is. This is another way of saying that nothing in the 
nature of God is free. And it is the nature of God to be Father and 
Son. Let us make this truth clearer by some other truths that stand 
close to it. Is it of the nature of God to be a creator? No. God 
might never have created, but have remained alone with Himself for 
ever. And He would have been just as truly God as He is now. In 
like manner, was it of the nature of God to become man and redeem us? 
No. He might never have become man. He might have left us un- 
redeemed, and He would be just as truly God as He is now. But He 
would not be just as truly God if He were Father without Son. For, 
because He is God, He is Father and Son. 


Theological Implications 


So far we have remained in the domain of strict Revelation or of God’s 
exact message to us. Now let us make an excursion into theological 
opinion, which illustrates the mind of Holy Church brooding on the 
message that she has received and delivers exactly, but the implications 
of which she leaves open to discussion within definite limits. 

God was free, we have said, to redeem us or not to redeem us. Was 
He free, also, as to the manner of our redemption? Or, to put the ques- 
tion more clearly, if God was to redeem us by becoming man, was it 
necessary that the Son and the Son alone should become man? 

Here, as I said before, we are dealing with theological opinion. And 
the answer, in terms of the most conservative and distinguished opinion, 
is that there is no intrinsic necessity (7.e., nothing bound up in the nature 
of God) that the Son should have become man rather than the Father or 
the Holy Ghost. Indeed, it is held with the same probability that two 
or three of the Divine Persons could have become man at once in the 
same individual human nature. 

Turning from this now, which is full of the uncertainty of human 
speculation, to the clear voice of Revelation which brings speculation to 
an end—whatever might have been, it is most sure that neither the 
Father nor the Holy Ghost became man but only the Son alone. There 
were some heretics in the early ages of the Church who taught that the 
Father suffered and died as well as the Son. They were called Paéri- 
passtonistz. The Church silenced them with her infallible decree, and 
from the very error the true doctrine shone forth clearer than ever: 
‘The Son alone became man.” 


The Divine Plan of Redemption 
Consider now a beautiful phase of that divine plan of the Redemption 
which had its visible beginning on the first Christmas Day. 
Nothing that God could create could reflect all of God's infinite per- 
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fection in the fullest degree. Still, the limited degree in which this 
particular world reflects Him is a matter of His divine choice, and so has 
a sweetness and a sacredness about it: the brightness of the sun, the 
number of the stars, the designs of the flowers, and the beauty of that 
noblest flower of the earth, the soul of man. And so with regard to the 
Redemption which is superimposed, as it were, on the plan of the Crea- 
tion, it manifests something in the Godhead in a particular way, and 
this something is the Divine Paternity. For the Son’s becoming man 
in the womb of the Blessed Virgin by God’s miraculous fathering reflects 
in a special way the divine generation of the Son from all eternity. 

There is a usage of long standing in the sacred literature of the Trinity 
which theologians call ‘“‘appropriation.’’' It consists in attributing to 
one of the three Persons works which are common to all three. Thus, 
we speak of the Father as our Creator, whereas the work of creation be- 
longs equally to the Son and the Holy Ghost—to God Himself who is 
undivided though triply personated. Nor is this done casually, but in 
order to emphasize God’s Paternity which creation naturally expresses. 

Our Blessed Lord’s speech is filled with examples of this. He speaks 
of the reward for those “‘who do the will of My Father who is in heaven’”’; 
of the Father to whom we must pray in His (Christ’s) name; of the 
Father who feeds the birds of the air; of the “many mansions’’ in His 
Father’s house, and so on. Yet, in the full expression of the exact 
truth it is the Triune God to whom the homage of our works and prayers 
ultimately goes. 

Finally—and this expresses a more glorious purpose of the Redemp- 
tion—when Christ wishes to humble Himself in His human nature, in 
“the form of servant” which He has taken, He always addresses the 
Father. ‘My Father, . . . not My will but Thine be done’’; “I go to 
the Father: for the Father is greater than I.’’ But there is no “My will 
and Thine”’ between the Persons of the Trinity; there is only one nature, 
only one will. And there is no going to the Father as God; for Father 
and Son are one, undivided, inseparable. And when Christ says “‘the 
Father is greater than I,”’ He can only refer to His created nature, than 
which the nature of the Son and the Holy Ghost is, in the same identical 
sense, infinitely greater. Yes, but these are other truths or other 
phases of the one infinite truth. Christ is not emphasizing these other 
phases. What He is emphasizing is the truth that He loves so much— 
the truth of the Paternity of the Father. 


1 We do not notice, in the text of the discussion, the appropriation to the Holy 
Ghost of the divine conception of Our Lord’s human nature (‘‘And she conceived 
by the Holy Ghost’’), not because it is less worthy of mention but because it is beside 
our purpose. Note carefully, however, that the Church would not tolerate such an 
expression as “the paternity of the Holy Spirit” with regard to the Humanity of 
Christ. 
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The Glad Message for Us 


And this Paternity of the Father has a meaning for you and me that 
is the most marvellous part of Christ’s message to the world. It is the 
fullness of that message. It is, as it were, God’s overreaching Himself 
in His fathering of us, in the fatherly character of His love for us. It 
belongs to our nature that God is our Father, since He is the one ulti- 
mate Author of our origin. But He has reached far beyond that. He 
has lifted us up above our nature and made us, like actual sons, the 
“sharers of His divine nature” (II Pet., i. 4). This is the adoption 
of man by God which was brought to pass by the incarnation and birth 
of Christ. God becoming man made all men His flesh-and-blood 
brothers. But flesh and blood was not a close enough tie. He must 
pour out upon them His Divinity. Listen to the words of St. John, His 
beloved disciple: 


“Tn the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. ... 

In Him (the Word) was life: and the life was the light of men... . 

As many as received Him, He gave them power to be made the 
sons of God . . . who are born, not of blood nor of the will of the flesh 
nor of the will of man but of God”’ (John, i. 1-13). 


No wonder the Baby Christ looks so joyful. This is the meaning in 
heaven of the Feast of Christmas. 


Sunday within the Octave of Christmas 
The Human Nature of Christ 


By W. F. Cunnincuay, C.S.C. 


“The Child grew, and waxed strong, full of wisdom: and the grace of God 
was in Him” (Luke, ii. 40). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Christ true God and true man. 
(1) The mystery of the Incarnation. 
(2) The fourfold development of Christ (Luke, it. 52). 
Body: The fourfold development of man. 
I. Physical development, the body: 
(1) failure, the sin of sensuality; 
(2) control, the virtue of temperance. 
II. Mental development, the mind; 
(1) failure, the sin of pride; 
(2) control, the virtue of humility. 
III. Social development, with fellow-man: 
(1) failure, the sin of selfishness; 
(2) control, the virtue of generosity. 
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IV. Religious development, with God: 
(1) failure, the sin of ingratitude; 
(2) control, the virtue of devotion. 
Conclusion: Christ Our Model. 


In this Christmas season we are commemorating the greatest event 
in the history of mankind. In St. Paul’s words in the Lesson read in 
to-day’s Mass, “‘God sent His Son, made of woman,” Jesus Christ, true 
God and true man, to save man from sin into which he had fallen. This 
brings before us the mystery of the Incarnation. We do not attempt 
to explain the mystery, since this is impossible; but we should under- 
stand clearly what the mystery is, and its significance for our own daily 
lives. The mystery is called the “Incarnation” from the Latin word 
“caro” meaning flesh, and it consists in this, that Jesus Christ, the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, took flesh, and thus He who was 
true God became true man. Or to state it in other words, the mystery 
is that this one Person, Jesus Christ, has two natures: a divine nature, 
for He is God, and a human nature, for He is man. 

As true man, Our Lord went through the same development as each 
one of us has gone through or is going through. He was born of a 
woman, grew up as a child, lived as a man, and at the end died asa man. 
St. Luke in to-day’s Gospel narrates for us what happened on the occa- 
sion of His presentation in the temple as an infant, and in the remainder 
of that same chapter tells us the one event we know of His childhood, 
namely, His loss by His parents in Jerusalem when He was a boy of 
twelve and His finding in the temple, concluding with these words: 
“And Jesus advanced in wisdom and age, and grace with God and men’”’ 
( Luke, ii. 52). 


The Fourfold Development of Man 


Here we have pointed out for us the fourfold development that 
every human being goes through, as he passes from infancy to adulthood. 
Jesus Christ as true man went through this same development, and 
thereby set up a model for us to imitate. 


I. Physical Development, ‘‘in Age’’ 


First of all, Jesus as a child grew in body. The English text says He 
“advanced in age,’”’ but the French Catholic Bible renders these words; 
“He grew in stature.” This, quite evidently, is physical development. 
So must we develop physically. Our failure here is to allow the body 
to dominate our lives through the sin of sensuality, that is, by giving in 
to the two body appetites, the appetite for food and drink and the 
appetite we call sex. Both appetites are good in themselves—necessary 
in fact, one for the preservation of the individual, the other for the pres- 
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ervation of the race. Evil enters in when they get out of control, one 
in the sin of gluttony and the other in the sin of lust, both forms of 
sensuality. The virtue which keeps both these appetites under control, 
a virtue of which Christ gave us a striking example all through his life, 
is the virtue of temperance, that is, moderation in satisfying these de- 
sires of the body, never letting them get out of control. 


II. Mental Development, ‘‘in Wisdom’’ 


Next in order we are told that Christ advanced “‘in wisdom.’’ This is 
mental development. There is a mystery in Our Lord’s growth in 
knowledge, since as God He was all-knowing. But as man we have the 
authority of the Sacred Scriptures that He ‘“‘advanced in wisdom.” 
For us there is no mystery. We know how every human infant is born 
ignorant of the thousands of things it must learn as it passes through 
childhood to mature manhood or womanhood. Here our failure is the 
sin of pride. We are so prone to forget, as we grow in knowledge, that 
everything we possess is a gift of God. The virtue that establishes con- 
trol here is the virtue of humility. ‘Learn of Me, because I am meek 
and humble of heart” (Matt., xi. 29), is the admonition of Our Lord. 
As we grow mentally, we must advance in true wisdom, which, as the 
Catechism tells us, means ‘‘directing our whole life and all our activities 
to God’s honor and glory.” 


III. Social Development, ‘‘in Grace with Men’’ 


But no man livesalone. We live with our fellow-man. Hence, while 
we should strive to advance our physical and mental development by 
every legitimate means in our power, we must never forget that we have 
obligations to our fellow-man. Christ ‘‘advanced in wisdom and grace 
with men.”’ And so must we. Our failure here is the sin of selfishness. 
How often do we forget the rights and needs of others in seeking to ad- 
vance our own interests! But Christ’s admonition to us is: ‘He that 
will save his life, shall lose it: and he that shall lose his life for My sake, 
shall find it’’ (Matt., xvi. 25). The virtue here that establishes control 
is the virtue of generosity. If we will think of others instead of our- 
selves, if we will lose our lives in working to enrich the lives of others, 
we shall learn the truth of this paradox that was continually on the lips 
of Our Lord; happiness is the one thing in this life, of which the more we 
give away to others, the more we have left for ourselves. 


IV. Religious Development, ‘‘in Grace with God’”’ 


But man lives not only with fellow-man. He should live with and for 
God. Christ ‘advanced in wisdom and grace,’ not only with men, but 
“with God.” This means our religious development. The word “‘re- 
ligion” comes from the Latin word “‘religare,’’ meaning to bind. So, 
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religion is the sum total of all those relations which bind man to God. 
It means faith: it means good works: and it means worship, the recogni- 
tion of God as our Creator and the homage we pay Him as the author of 
our very being. The sin that enters in here to destroy this relationship 
is the sin of ingratitude, the failure to acknowledge our dependence on 
God and to pay Him the homage we owe Him. The virtue that es- 
tablishes control in this area of our life is the virtue of devotion. It 
manifests itself in worship both public and private, but, above all, it 
reveals itself in devotion to the cause of Christ, which means working 
for the establishment of Christ’s Kingdom in the hearts of men, through 
carrying on the spiritual and corporal works of mercy. These, in the 
words of St. James in his Epistle, are “religion clean and undefiled” 
(James, i. 27). 


Christ Our Model 


Thus, we see how in very truth Christ is our model in all the important 
areas of life. Paraphrasing the words of Adam, we may say He is 
‘bone of our bones, flesh of our flesh’ (Gen., ii. 23). In all things He is 
like us—in all things but one: He could not sin. His humanity was 
united with His divinity, and the Evil One had no power over it. Our 
task in life is to become more and more like Him. We, too, must ad- 
vance ‘‘in wisdom, and age, and grace with God and men’”’ (Luke, ii. 52). 
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Book Reviews 


Church History 


The second volume of Father Hughes’ “History of the Church,’’! 
although in the words of the author ‘‘an introductory study,” is in fact a 
good synthesis of ‘‘the history of the thousand years between St. Augus- 
tine and St. Thomas Aquinas”’ (Introduction, p. ix). The author de- 
scribes the period taken as a whole by the subtitle, ““The Church and the 
World the Church Created.’’ He warns the reader that this formula is 
not used “‘to prove any such thesis as that Medieval Civilization had 
the Catholic Church for its sole creator’’ (loc. cit.). Such an absurd 
claim would surely stultify any historian. What Cardinal Newman said 
of Protestant England in the nineteenth century may also be said, 
mutatis mutandis, of medieval civilization: ‘“‘The highest class in the 
community and the lowest are not so different from what they would be 
respectively without the knowledge of the Gospel as to allow it to be 
said that Christianity has succeeded with the world as the world in its 
several ranks and classes. . . . Human nature remains what it was 
though it has been baptized.”’ 

This book has the merit of sustaining the reader’s interest. The 
author has successfully avoided a danger common to manuals of Church 
History, namely, that of writing a mere chronicle of events uninformed 
by a sense of the sweep of history. Inevitably the Papacy is given the 
most attention in this volume, and rightly so, for the period covered 
therein witnessed the herculean task of the Popes to preserve that unity 
of faith by the establishment of the universal jurisdiction of the See of 
St. Peter over the particular churches of Christendom, which by divine 
institution belongs to the very essence of the Christian religion. In the 
first three centuries, according to Father Hughes, “there is really very 
little mention of it (z.e., the Roman Church) at all—for much of the 
period we have little more than the names of its bishops . . . . Whatever 
record of it has survived is almost invariably concerned with its exercise 
of a supervisory authority in the affairs of the other churches” (p. 33, 
italics are ours). 

A passing comment may be permitted. The primacy of jurisdiction 
of the See of Rome over the Universal Church is a matter of faith, not 
of reason. Catholics accept it on the authority of the Church. Neces- 
sarily our faith is quite independent of historical evidence. The criterion 
of faith about the universal jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome must 


1 A History of the Church. By Philip Hughes. Vol. II. The Church and the World 
the Church Created (Sheed & Ward, New York City). 
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therefore be, not the historical evidence for it, but what the Catholic 
Church teaches in 1936. This does not mean that we refuse to examine 
early texts about the papacy. We are always doing so. It does mean 
that there is no point in any historian attempting to fix a period of past 
history, and then challenging us to prove a particular dogma by texts 
taken from that period only. But is it true, as Father Hughes seems to 
imply, that there is practically no historical evidence in the early Church 
for the Pope’s Primacy of jurisdiction? By looking through Jaffé one 
will find among letters of Popes 166 instances of papal jurisdiction 
down to St. Leo I. To the Protestant historian Harnack the vigorous 
action of Pope St. Victor I (189-199) in the Easter controversy is so con- 
clusive that he is forced to admit: “How could Victor have threatened 
suchan edict of excommunication unless it wasalready commonly acknowl- 
edged that it pertained to the Roman Church to define in matters of 
faith the common unity?” (‘“‘Lehrbruch der Dogmengeschichte,’’ I, 368). 

The author follows in this volume the first and most fundamental 
rule for a useful textbook on church history. He preserves a 
becoming brevity, a brevity which, in the words of Lytton Strachey, 
“excludes everything that is redundant and nothing that is significant.” 
Hence, he is able to deal with a large and varied number of topics: the 
break-up of the Roman Empire, the conversion of the barbarians, the 
work of St. Augustine (which he unfortunately minimizes) and of Pope 
St. Gregory I (which he rather overrates), the unending conflicts be- 
tween the Popes and the civil powers both Eastern and Western, the rise 
of Islam, monasticism, the movement of Catholic thought, the develop- 
ment of Canon Law, and many biographical sketches. This list is 
merely suggestive of the many topics discussed within the narrow limits 
of 491 pages. 

It is stupid to expect to find all one’s favorite views and positions 
reproduced in a general textbook of church history. Undoubtedly we 
could disagree at points with the author of the volume under review. 
What would be gained by so doing? As the reader may consult author- 
ities on points whereon he finds himself in disagreement with the 
author, it would be presumptuous to argue questions for which ‘“‘much 
could be said on the other side.”’ 

Although Father Hughes avowedly belongs to a different school from 
that of Hilaire Belloc, like him he ‘‘omits footnotes and the jargon of 

abbreviated reference” (Belloc, ‘History,’ Vol. I, p. xii). Display of 
scholarship is not always proof of scholarship. Nevertheless, the judi- 
cious use of references is a help to the student, if he wishes to investigate 
what may appear to him novel statements. A case in point is Father 
Hughes’ assertion: ‘‘He (7.e., St. Leo I) was, in fact, acting as its am- 
bassador in Gaul, when Xystus III dying (August, 440), he was elected 
pope” (p. 68). The author may be correct in his statement that the 
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election of Pope St. Leo I took place while his predecessor was still 
inter vivos; but he should have given some authority for it. Barden- 
hewer’s account of Leo’s election differs from that of Father Hughes. 
“During his absence in Gaul on a delicate political mission,” writes 
Bardenhewer, ‘‘Sixtus III died, and Leo was elected pope. He was con- 
secrated on his return to Rome (September 29, 440)” (‘‘Patrology,”’ 
Shahan’s Translation, p. 522). 

At the end of the volume are four helpful chronological charts and two 
maps which show graphically the vicissitudes of the Church during the 
period covered by this volume. 

CHARLES E. PARK. 


New Compendium of Christian Doctrine 


It is high praise of any Catechism to say that it is a concise and com- 
plete compendium of Christian Doctrine. In his ‘Manual of Christian 
Doctrine,’’! Father Grace has given us such a compendium. The 279 
pages of this manual present a thoroughly Catholic body of doctrine 
and practice to the Catholic high school student. Courses of study in 
high school religion may demand some enrichment, and it is well for 
the teacher to train the student in the great art of collateral reading 
in the field of religion. But this textbook gives teacher and pupil the 
minimum essentials of religion adjusted to the capacity of the adolescent. 

This may be but small praise. Father Grace spans the whole field of 
Catholic life from birth and baptism to death and Christian burial. 
He gives a personal application to the supernatural realities that sur- 
round the student who believes in God and in Jesus Christ whom He 
has sent. He equips the student “‘with a pure and firm rule in matters 
of belief and of right action.” 

Passing strange, indeed, if there were no defects in the work. The 
author’s treatment of the cardinal virtues is vague and incomplete; 
he fails to bring the lofty philosophy underlying his development of 
these virtues within the compass of the high school student. There is 
at times a confusion of the various meanings of certain terms—for 
example, ‘‘tradition,” in Chapter IT. 

On the other hand, his development of the Beatitudes (Chapters 
XXIII to XXXI) is a masterpiece and a distinguishing excellence of 
his work. Throughout the text he has supported statements of Catholic 
truth and practice with copious quotations from Holy Scripture. At 
the recent Convention of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine (New 
York City, October 3-6, 1936) a seminary professor stated that a religion 
course that omits or subordinates Holy Scripture does not merit the 
name of a course in religion, Father Grace was deeply conscious of this 


1A Manual of Christian Doctrine. Part III of the Triple Catechism. By 
Richard W. Grace (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 
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while writing his textbook, and has employed many hundreds of the 
classic texts of Holy Scripture to support his presentation. He fortifies 
every practical appeal to the will and the emotions with the inspired 
Word of God. 

His logical and complete development of the Holy Eucharist leads us 
to the Mass as the supreme act of worship and to Holy Communion as 
the chief devotion to the Holy Eucharist. Is it an exaggeration to say 
that the chapter on Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament is the most 
vitally practical in the entire work? 

The reviewer feels it a duty to commend the book as a splendid com- 
pendium for the high school student and as a rich background for all who 
teach religion on the elementary level. 

Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt. D. 


St. Boniface 


In recent years many of the Saints have returned to us gentle and 
loving, even as they were when they walked this earth. We must thank 
their biographers who make the Saints live again for us as we read their 
lives. The Bruce Publishing Company has given us several such fine 
works lately. Sts. Thomas More, Anselm and Albert the Great have 
come to live with us through the intimate and glowing sketches their 
biographers have given us. Now St. Boniface joins this noble company 
of Christ’s heroes. ‘Saint Boniface’ is a learned work pleasingly pre- 
sented within the compass of 178 pages and very attractively illustrated. 
This work was originally written in French by the famous Professor, 
Godfrey Kurth. It is translated by Rt. Reverend Victor Day, with in- 
sertions from the latest historical findings by Rev. Francis S. Betten, S.J. 

No less than ten pages of Bibliography are given in this book. Little 
wonder then that the historian can give us a true and vivid picture of the 
Saint who lived so long ago. This book will, of course, please especially 
Catholics of German blood, but it will have, I believe, an even greater 
appeal for English Catholics, because after all Boniface was an Anglo- 
Saxon. The author tells how the old English were irresistibly drawn to 
the Holy See, to which they owed their salvation and for which they pro- 
fessed a tender and ardent love. Their great missionary spirit is some- 
thing truly marvellous. Hardly had they received the Faith when they 
produced glorious Saints like Boniface and the Venerable Bede. 
“‘Never,”’ says the author, ‘‘did a barbarian people conceive a more sin- 
cere or more disinterested love for sacred: science’”’ (p. 2). It is this 
threefold love of learning, of foreign missions and of the Holy See, com- 
mon to the whole race, which we find active and intense in the great 
man, who was monk, archbishop and martyr, St. Boniface. Here his 
story is told tenderly with historical nicety and in cultured diction. 
There is no book in English which treats of St. Boniface in such a com- 
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pendious and attractive way. It ought to be welcomed by all students 
of church history, and many a priest will surely add it to his shelf of se- 
lect books. 

One of the most beautiful chapters is that on the Saint’s correspon- 
dence. This gives us intimate glimpses of the nobility of soul and the 
beauty of character which Boniface had. As we read these lines, we for- 
get the centuries that divide him from us, we forget the difference of 
culture and civilization in his time and our own, and we see before us 
Boniface the man, loving and lovable, devoted to his brethren, friends 
and subjects. Here we see that the Saint was very human, and we wish 
that this chapter were longer and gave us yet more examples from the 
many letters which are still extant. 

This Life of St. Boniface ought to come into the hands of our sepa- 
rated English Brethren to enlighten their minds in regard to the true 
Faith and to encourage them to imitate Boniface and the other Anglo- 
Saxons who were conspicuous for their learning, their zeal and their de- 
votion to the Chair of Peter. 

CUTHBERT GuMBINGER, O.M. Cap., S.T.D. 


The Occult 


That beyond this visible universe there exists another world, and that 
besides the known physical forces there are other forces at work around 
and about us, is a universal conviction of mankind. Primitive people 
are perhaps even more strongly impressed with the reality of these un- 
seen entities and intangible powers than the more civilized races. 
Somehow or other they appear to be in closer contact with these super- 
mundane beings and more subject to their influences. At all events, 
the subject of occultism has a great fascination which even the most ad- 
vanced minds do not outgrow. Father Williams’ volume on occult 
practices and mysterious events in Jamaica will therefore elicit consid- 
erable interest. As the author has thoroughly investigated the matter 
during a prolonged residence in the island, the results of his painstaking 
research may be accepted with confidence and his conclusions regarded 
as authentic. 

The phenomena which he describes and for the truth of which he 
furnishes reliable testimony are in many cases really startling. The 
evidence proves that we are here in presence of happenings that cannot 
be explained on the basis of natural causation and call for the interven- 
tion of preternatural and superhuman agencies. Magic and witchcraft 
prevail on a large scale. Whilst discounting to a large degree the ex- 
aggerated powers of the obeah-man, the author is strongly inclined to 
see diabolical influences in many of the strange occurrences which he 


1 Psychic Phenomena of Jamaica. By Joseph J. Williams, S.J., Ph.D. (The Dial 
Press, New York City). 
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relates. True, much may be attributed to psychological factors (such 
as superstitious fear), but this explanation does not cover the entire 
situation, and there remains a number of mysterious facts that point to 
causes transcending the forces of nature. Since the activity of these 
hidden forces is always of a malevolent nature, we seem to have irrefut- 
able proof that in non-Christian environments Satan still possesses great 
power. This ought to be a warning to our times when so many are 
undermining Christianity and trying to restore the paganism of an- 
tiquity, for a dechristianized world may again lay itself open to the 
attacks of the powers of darkness which Christianity holds in leash. 

The student of anthropology and primitive culture will find in this 
volume much instructive material presented in a sober and scientific 


manner. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Varia 


“Arthur Lee,’’ a tale of clerical life, by the late Rev. Thomas P. Phelan, 
LL.D., isa delightful book.! It is not an autobiography nor a biography, 
although it could be both as far as the presentation isconcerned. Begin- 
ning with Ordination, the author accompanies a zealous and well-edu- 
cated priest from his first appointment to a large city parish, to an out- 
lying station, and finally to his last field of labor, a country town. The 
tale is well told and has literary value. It is an interesting portrayal of 
a model priest’s life, full of anecdotes, joys and sorrows, labors and con- 
solations, with some tragedies added. It could all have happened. 
The book will awaken reminiscences in the older readers, and will bring 
profitable thoughts to the younger clerics and to lay-folk as well. To 
both, the book is recommended. 

Dan Gilbert, the author of ‘‘Crucifying Christ in Our Colleges,’’ pre- 
sents us with a new treatise entitled “Evolution: The Root of All 
Isms.’ The author demonstrates that anarchism, communism, free- 
love, determinism and atheism are the natural consequences of the teach- 
ing of material evolution. He writes in a popular style without using 
many words. The book is readable and interesting just at this time, 
and will serve well as a prophylactic for students in our higher public 
educational institutions. 

Under the title ‘‘Meet Brother Martin!’ The Torch, New York City, 
_ publishes a short life of Blessed Martin de Porres, O.P., a saintly South 
American Negro. It was written for the purpose of accelerating the 
process of canonization. It is an interesting booklet. 


Kixian J. HENnrRIcH, O.M.Cap., M.A. 


1 P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City. 
? The Danielle Publishers, San Diego, Cal. 
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